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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


UCCESS can always be snatched from the jaws of failure, but if 
S the Palestine Conference, now once more in session in London, 
succeeds something like a miracle will have been accomplished. The 
Jews are not taking part, and the fact that private conversations are 
taking place between representatives of the Jewish Agency and 
Ministers is no compensation for their absence. The Palestine Arabs 
are there, but their resistance to any form of partition is supported 
by all the rest of the Arab delegations, and the Grand Mufti, watching 
events from Cairo, has declared himself against it with menacing 
emphasis. More formally, the Jews demand the total abrogation of 
the 1939 White Paper plan, the Arabs its complete and unreserved 
application. Between such views there would be no visible recon- 
ciliation even if the situation in Palestine were relatively tranquil, 
As things are the new abductions have hardened public opinion here 
against the Jews as it never has been hardened yet, and the intimation 
by the Colonial Secretary that the evacuation of British women and 
children from Palestine is under active consideration comes as a 
grave warning of what the later developments of the crisis mean. 
It is true that the kidnapped officers have been sent home, but that 
constitutes no sort of palliation of the terrorists’ crimes. The only 
fhope of converting Palestine once more into the semblance of a 
civilised State lies in far more active and effective co-operation by the 
Jewish Agency with the British authorities against the terrorists. There 
is little sign of that ; without it outrages are likely to continue and 
increasingly drastic repressive measures must be taken in reply. A 
Sinister comment on the success of the terrorists in evading justice is 
the statement that there were 75 murders in Palestine last year and not 
a single conviction. The whole question may have to be placed in the 
of U.N.O. 


Triangle of Alliances 

The ways of Russian diplomacy are sometimes strange, but if the 
end of each démarche is as happy as the exchange of hopeful 
messages which concluded the recent Pravda incident it is still possible 
that those ways will lead to the right goal. After a week or so of con- 
fusion the facts have sorted themselves out. It appears that Mr. Bevin’s 
broadcast of December 22nd, inthe course of which he defended 
himself against the attacks of his own back-bench colleagues, caused 
some disturbance in Moscow because it did not list among the ties 
binding Britain to Russia the most obvious tie of all—the Alliance of 


£ 


May, 1942. Such a disturbance could hardly have arisen if relations 
between this country and Russia had been completely cordial in the 
past year, for in that case the Russians could not have jumped to the 
conclusion that, if the Alliance was not mentioned, it must therefore 
have been repudiated. That, after all, is not the normal diplomatic 
practice. Nevertheless misgivings did arise in Moscow, and Mr. 
Stalin mentioned them to Field-Marshal Montgomery, who, it appears, 
did not remove them. Since he ostensibly, and even ostentatiously, 
went to Moscow purely on “ soldiers’ business” there is nothing very 
surprising about that. Then came the Pravda article accusing Mr. 
Bevin of throwing the alliance overboard, and after that the Foreign 
Minister’s personal message to Premier Stalin emphasising that he 
did nothing of the kind, and Premier Stalin’s assurance that his fears 
were at rest. Thus through a back-bench revolt, a broadcast, a news- 
paper article and two letters a way was opened up to a longer and 
stronger Anglo-Russian Alliance. Just what that alliance will be will 
probably only emerge when the Foreign Ministers meet in Moscow 
in March and when Mr. Stalin defines exactly what he means by the 
“ reservations ” in the existing treaty which, apparently, he wishes to 
have removed. But the signs are good and it is permissible to hope 
that the concessions made by Mr. Molotov in the last days of the New 
York meetings had more than a passing significance. Coupled with 
the Anglo-French Alliance which may emerge from the negotiations 
now proceeding (if the vagaries of French internal politics and the 
imperfect coincidence of British and French views on Germany both 
permit) a stronger Anglo-Russian Alliance may help to build a triangle 
which will unite Europe withour raising the usual doubts about 
bloc-building. It needs to be emphasised that this is still all hope, 
but for the first time it is justifiable hope. 


South Africa and the Crown 

The visit of the King and Queen to South Afri 
agreeable ceremony. The date itself has 
just forty years since the defeated Transvaal and Orange Free 
were granted self-government as a prelude to their inclusion tl 
years later in the Union of South Africa, a Dominion equally free to 
leave the British Commonwealth or to remain a constituent part of 
it. In spite of spasmodic secessionist movements its adhesion to the 
Commonwealth has been unhesitating, and the part it has played in 
the two German wars is the beso of all proof of its loyalty. There 


ca is more than an 


some significance. It is 
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are other demonstrations of a different order. Only this week the 
Prime Minister had occasion to mention in the House of Commons 
the gift of £1,000,000 offered with signal generosity by the people of 
South Africa to the people of Britain, and there can be no question 
of the enthusiasm with which the first British sovereign to visit 
South Africa will be welcomed by every section of the population. 
How that population is divided must never be forgotten ; out of a 
population of 11} millions 9 million are non-Europeans, and of the 
small European minority the Dutch element outnumbers the British. 
That is some measure of the complexity of the tasks facing the 
Government of the Dominion under the wise and experienced leader- 
ship of General Smuts, and some measure of the claim that Govern- 
ment has on the sympathetic understanding of its problems by critics 
in this country. At the present moment General Smuts has been 
falsely accused of threatening to annex South-West Africa in defiance 
of the United Nations. He has done nothing of the kind. Having 
proposed that unsuccessfully to the General Assembly, he has accepted 
the verdict, continuing to administer the territory as at present 
under the terms of the original mandate. The resolution calling on 
him to draft in place of that a trusteeship agreement he has declined 
to carry out, as he is perfectly free to under the United Nations’ 
Charter. It would be a pity if misplaced criticism on this score 
created irritation in the Union at the time of the royal visit. 


Aung San and Attlee 

Thesigreement reached, with encouraging rapidity, at the Burmese 
Conference last week bears at its foot the names of C. R. Attlee and 
Agag San. That two of the Burmese representatives, Ba Sein and 
U Saw, withheld their signatures for various reasons is regrettable 
but not of grave moment. Aung San is by far the most influential 
political figure in Burma today, and a settlement backed by him 
has the best chance of securing popular endorsement. The agree- 
ment provides, what the British Government readily conceded, the 
means for Burma to determine her own destiny either within or 
outside the British Commonwealth. The elections already fixed for 
April will bring into being a Constituent Assembly which will be 
perfectly free to draft what form of constitution it pleases. It may 
choose Dominion status, it may decide for complete independence ; 
if for the latter, the latter will be fully accepted by the British Govern- 
ment, which recognises the right of the Burmans as unreservedly 
as the ultimate right of the Sudanese to determine their own status 
in the world. It is, of course, not at all to be taken for granted that 
the Burmese will in fact cut all connexion with the British Common- 
would be much to their disadvantage in many ways to 
The arrangements 


wealth ; it 
do that; bur their right to do it is uncontested. 
for very full self-government in the immediate interim period are 
reasonable, and to the Karens and other frontier peoples who sup- 
ported us so gallantly in the war is reserved the same right to decide 
thes form of their association with the Government of Burma as 
Burma will enjoy to decide her own status. Altogether this has 
been a conference that has fulfilled hopes to an unusual degree. 


Planning and the Bill 

That there must be an over-all plan for the land of Britain into 
which all the constituent plans can be fitted is certain. For that 
reason alone the Town and Country Planning Bill would have to be 
accepted. On that side it is a reasonably good Bill. But on all the 
transitional questions of land values, payment for loss of develop- 
ment rights, and the levying of development charges there is hardly 
a clause in the Opposition amendment which does not seem 
justified. The Bill is difficult to discuss in general, but the secret 
of how to judge its detailed demerits is open to any landowner 
who takes his own problem to the Bill to see how it affects him 
personally. In almost every case the answer will be either dusty or 
very dim. The fixing of land values at 1939 prices is clearly unjust. 
The sum of £300,000,000 payable for loss of development value is 
clearly too small. As to the principles for its allocation among 
individuals there is nothing clear at all. Nor is there any light on 
the method of levying development charges. All this is discourag- 
ing to owners of land and not particularly encouraging to any indi- 
vidual who hopes for the maintenance of principles of justice and 
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order. Yet it still remains true that these are matters to be fought 
in Committee, for to reject the Bill would be to throw out a very 
important baby with some very muddy bath-water. And since the 
Bill is sure to become law the fight for its modification in detail 
must afterwards be fought in the tribunals which will supervise jts 
application and, finally, by any aggrieved person in his own back- 
yard. As to the positive planning which the Bill promotes, the main 
danger is not that it will be done too quickly, but that administra- 
tive difficulties will prevent its being done at all. 


The Future of Agriculture 


There was nothing in this week’s debate on the Second Reading 
of the Agriculture Bill to altar the impression that, as Bills g0 
nowadays, this is a good one. It has grown sturdily out of the work 
of a conference convened by the Royal Agricultural Society during 
the war, and its provisions, apart from a few particulars, have been 
drawn up with the advice and consent of all sides of the industry. The 
general framework of guaranteed prices and markets, official technical 
advice and assistance, and State-planned schemes for large-scale 
drainage and water supply is held together by the device of official 
reviews held annually, or at more frequent intervals in special cases, 
The whole bears the stamp of careful and confident preparation, 


making adequate use of accumulated experience both among farmers | 


and Government officials. There are, of course, some flaws. There are 
very few industries even in these days in which inefficient practitioners 
can be closely investigated on their own premises, forcibly assisted, 
and, if necessary, dispossessed, and it is mildly surprising that all 
these things should be possible in’ the yery stronghold of British 
independence—the farms. But the safeguards are numerous and it 
is quite clear that, despite the Opposition’s misgivings on this matter 
it attaches greater importance to certain other dangers. 
for instance, the absence of any specific provision in the Bill as to 
the absolute size of the agricultural industry, though there is a 
reasonable general assurance that it will not be suddenly contracted, 
This particular gap led one Member to give his own estimate of the 
production target. It would indeed be difficult to write specific 
figures of numbers of cattle and sheep and acreages of various crops 
into the Bill itself, but it would be useful to have some assurance of 
just what the Agricultural Departments have in mind. It would 
increase the danger of red tape, but it might be worth while. 


There is, 


A Housing Programme At Last 


Housing is a very difficult and complex practical problem, but it 
is remarkably seldom treated as such. The twin curses of public 
discussion have been the absence of a published programme, without 
which intelligent study can hardly begin, and the bedevilment of the 
whole issue for the purposes of party politics. The publication of a 
White Paper on the housing programme for 1947 is the first step 
to overcoming the first difficulry. The programme is for the 
completion of 240,000 permanent and 60,000 temporary houses in 
this year, which does not sound inordinately ambitious in view of 
the fact that over 215,000 houses were already under construction on 
31st December, 1946. But with an average labour force of 300,000 
available for the erection of new permanent houses, it is in fact a very 
difficult goal to reach, even if all the Minister of Health’s misgivings 
about the supply of materials (and of imported soft-woods in pat- 
ticular) prove unfounded—which can hardly be the case. The least 
that can be said is that the programme with all its reservations, is 
much better than nothing, and that if Mr. Bevan succeeds in meeting 
it he will have earned a good measure of public commendation. In 
these circumstances the early reactions of the Conserve'ttive Opposition 
are completely regrettable. The opportunity has been seized for 
a spate of criticism of past performance (which, although bad, has been 
slowly improving) and of the present programme. Wherever a 
choice of figures has presented itself, the lowest has always been 
selected. And an early debate is to be asked for, one of whose 
purposes must be to use the programme as a stick with which to beat 
the Government. All this is the most blatant party opportunism and 
has littl to do with meeting the housing needs of the people. 
Moreover, it is likely to discourage rather than encourage the publica- 
tion of further programmes, which is a dis-service to the communily 
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| at large. Mr. Bevan may not be a perfect Minister, but there is 
| little to be gained by hampering him in his attempt to do a very 


| dificult job. 


Power to Organise 


| There is a growing class of measures, enacted by the present 
Government, which confer powers so sweeping that, in times of less 
hectic legislative activity, they would be certain of an exciting passage 
| through Parliament. Such was the Statistics for Trade Bill, but it 
received its second reading last week in an atmosphere closely re- 
| sembling one of boredom. And such is the Industrial Organisation 
| Bill, whose publication this week attracted very little notice. This 
| Bill confers powers on any one of eight Ministers to set up develop- 
| ment councils in any industries he chooses, which councils will have 
| very wide functions assigned from a pretty comprehensive list set out 
| in the first schedule to the Bill. The functions vary from the pro- 
| motion of the production and marketing of standard products (which 
could involve the virtual taking over of a whole industry) to promoting 
the improvement of costing practice (which might involve setting out 
indetail the work of a single clerk). There are a number of safeguards. 
The Bill only proposes to confer enabling powers ; an Order must be 
| made and submitted for the approval of both Houses before a develop- 
| ment council can be set up; and organisations of employers and 
workers must be previously consulted. But the fact remains that this 
Bill makes it possible for the State to intervene in practically any 
detail of any industry which does not happen to be nationalised and 
so rounds off the industrial powers of the State—and nobody seems 
to be very much concerned. Possible reasons for this apparent 
indifference are an assumption that the powers conferred, although 
wide, may never be used, and a suspicion that the Government already 
has its hands so full of industrial business that it will never have time 
to use them. But powers in reserve are at best an encumbrance and 
at worst a constitutional menace ; and the right to meddle with an 
industry may be almost as dangerous as the duty to run it. In some 
cases the Bill may do good. The provision of funds for scientific 
research and the improvement of design can hardly do harm. But it 
| would be possible to feel happier about it and about Britain’s political 
future, if the watchdogs had barked a little louder. 





| Take-Off and Landing 


The number of accidents to civil aircraft continues to 
almost as fast as the rapidly growing volume of intense public 
interest in the whole matter. It is indeed a verv serious matter and 
if public interest can do anything to increase air safety it must be 
allowed to do it. But it is also a highly technical matter and it is 
essential to emphasise a number of precautions which must be taken 
before an opinion is formed. In the first: place weather hazards are 

| such that there is at least a presumption that dangers are greater 
| at this time of the year. That, of course, means in the first place 
that precautions must be proportionately greater. It does not mean 
that it is permissible to jump to the conclusion, before the official 
enquir'es have been held, that ice-formation on the wings in the 
case of two recent crashes at take-off was the sole cause. Then 
a danger of an exaggerated outcry against Dakota 


mount 


again there is 
| aircraft. Now Dakotas have proved themselves in war and peace to 


| be very good aircraft indeed, as is witnessed by the fact that they 
| outnumber any other passenger-carrying type in the world; and 
the latter fact leads to the simple statistical conclusion that on the 
largely incalculable human hazard alone, the chances are that a high 
proportion of crashes will be Dakota crashes—and that through no 
fault of the aircraft. But there is no doubt whatever about the dis- 
closure in the enquiry into the Stowting crash that the petrol gauges 
used in many Dakotas are faulty (as, in common experience, are most 
petrol gauges when low levels are reached). Nor is there any doubt 
about the fact that a greater all-up weight for Dakotas is tolerated in 
this country than in the United States and certain Scandinavian 
countries. These things must be investigated and they will probably 
provide part of the explanation of the complex of difficulties which 
affect aircraft particularly at the critical times of take-off and landing. 
Imperfect communication between air and ground is clearly another 
important factor. But there is no simple answer. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE first full week of Parliamentary work after the Recess did 

not find us back to normal ; and I am not referring only to the 
weather. For one thing, the House is still being led—and looks 
like being for some little time—by popular, genial Mr. Greenwood 
instead of masterful Mr. Morrison: but even those who chafe some- 
what under the methods of the “ manager of the House” wish him 
a speedy cecovery and return. Personalities apart, however, this 
weck in Parliament would hardly be recognised as normal by pre- 
war Parliamentarians. The bulk and variety of the business belong 
to a new age of compression. As plats de resistance there were 
debates on two mammoth Bills, each containing more than a hun- 
dred long and complex clauses. There was a statement on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty by the Foreign Secretary, received with 
sympathetic approbation by the House, and another by the Prime 
Min‘ster on the result of the talks with the Burmese delegates, heard 
in silence but later challenged by Mr. Churchill with characteristic 
force and felicity of phrase. There were “ prayers” on matters as 
diverse as consumers’ councils and the restoration of land after the 
extraction of ironstone. 

* * + * 

The two main debates of the week, on the Agriculture Bill and 
the Town and Country Planning Bill respectively, afford to the 
student of our Parliamentary practices an interesting illusteation of 
the application of the theory of Opposition. In the Agriculture 
Bill the Opposition approved the general line of approach taken by 
the Bill; that is to say, that agricultural prosperity should be sup- 
ported on the twin pillars of stability and efficiency. For this reason, 
and although, in the words of Captain Crookshank, they doubted 
whether there was enough in the Bill “on which to build the super- 
structure,” they contented themselves with critical speeches and did 
not oppose the Second Reading. So far as the other Bill is con- 
cerned, the Opposition believe in the principle of Town and Coun- 
try Planning, and therefore did not give a flat negative to the Bill. 
On the other hand, they did not approve the Bill’s general line >f 
approach to the working out of the principle; and therefore they 
did not give it an unopposed Second Reading. They took th: 
middle course ; that is to say, moved what is known as a reasoned 
amendment for the rejection of the Bill, which amounts to register- 
ing a vote against the Bill on account of certain specified and sub- 
stantial defects. 

* * * * 

A pre-war Parliamentarian would have noticed as an unusual 
feature of the debate on the Agriculture Bill the number of speeches 
from the Labour Benches. This, of course, is due to the fact that 
for the first time a substantial proportion of the County seats in 
this Parliament fell to Socialism. In spite of the increased im- 
portance of their contributions, no really first-class speech came 
from the Government Back Benches. Mr. Alpass spoke with his 
customary vigour, Mr. Paget with his usual measured deliberation, 
and Mr. Gooch with the authority of a cecognised spokesman of 
the Naticnal Union of Agricultural Workers. On the Conservative 
side Mr. Anthony Hurd spoke with the informed facility of a prac- 
tised agricultural journalist, while Mr. Turton has the happy knack 
of saying what many agriculturalists think with more eloquence and 
lucidity than some of them can achieve. 

* * 7 7 

Mr. Tom Williams, incidentally, jettisoned the red tie in which he 
made his last big Parliamentary speech for a blue one, presumably in 
graceful acknowledgment of the Conservative action in allowing the 
Bill an unopposed passage. Mr. Wilkiams has more of the down- 
right quality of his adopted Yorkshire than the eloquence of nis 
native Wales; but his speech, sincere and competent, won the 
approval of the House. Captain Crookshank, in his first big speech 
on agriculture, showed himself once again as the Admirable 
Crichton of the Conservative Party, and in a very brief speech on 
the Money Resolution displayed his almost uncanny skill in Parlia- 
mentary tactics. The surprising feature to many people, however, 
was the success of Mr. R. A. Butler, who made a most thoughtful 
and constructive contribution. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE SUDAN’S STATUS 


T is ironical enough that at the moment when this country 

is announcing its full recognition of the right of the people of 
Burma to self-determination the negotiations between this country 
and Egypt should break down because Egypt refuses the recog- 
nition of a similar right to the Sudanese. However, the negotia- 
tions have been broken off, by the decision of the Government 
of Egypt, and that Government, it appears, is to lay the issue before 
the United Nations. It might be more correct to say some issue, 
for how the reference to U.N.O. is to be framed has yet to be 
disclosed. It cannot consist of the revision of the treaty of 1936, 
for Great Britain has gone far beyond what could be properly 
required of her in assenting to discussions on revision before she 
need, and in volunteering the removal of British troops from 
Egypt before the conversations on revision had begun at all. Full 
agreement had, indeed, been reached on every question except 
the future status of the Sudan. Even on that agreement was 
reached at one stage, and it was nothing the British Government 
said or did that threw the issue back into controversy again. Since 
Monday we have known for the first time officially the content 
of the protocol initialled by Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha on the 
occasion of the latter’s visit to London last October. The 
declaration deserves careful study. 

“ The policy which the High Contracting Parties undertake 
to follow in the Sudan within the framework of the unity 
between the Sudan and Egypt under the common Crown of 
Egypt will have for its essential objectives to assure the well- 
being of the Sudanese, the development of their interests and 
their active preparation for self-government and consequently 
the exercise of the right to choose the future status of the Sudan.” 


If that is not the present policy of the Egyptian Government—* 


and it seems plain that it is not—it remains the unchanged and 
unchangeable policy of His Majesty’s Government. An appeal to 
U.N.O. against it is not an issue which this country could desire for 
a moment to evade. 

None the less the breakdown of the negotiations is deplorable. 
There is every reason why relations between Britain and Egypt 
should remain close and fundamentailly friendly. The association 
of the two nations, it is true, has been in some respects chequered. 
The efferverscence in Egypt after the last war, not entirely unlike 
a certain effervescence after this, had unfortunate con- 
sequences, but the wise and firm rolicy of Lord Allenby as High 
Commissioner (as firm towards ‘Whitehall as towards the Royal 
Palace at Cairo) bore valuable fruit, and gave Egypt a degree of 
juridical freedom such as she had not enjoyed for centuries. 
Egypt indeed became fully independent in 1922, subject to reser- 
vations on certain questions, primarily extra-territoriality, the 
presence of British troops in Egypt and the Sudan, which were 
left for subsequent determination. Actually, after various abortive 
discussions, they were dealt with in the Treaty of 1936, con- 
cluded between Mr. Eden and Nahas Pasha, then Prime Minister 
of Egypt, and hailed with equal enthusiasm in both countries. The 
treaty, among other things, ended the military occupation of 
Egypt, but arranged for the temporary retent’on of British troops 
m the Canal Zone to guard British communications to the East. 
The status quo in the Sudan, on the basis of the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium established in 1899, was preserved, both parties 
agreeing that the primary aim of their administration in the Sudan 
must be the welfare of the territory. The treaty has worked well. 
Under it the two countries became allies, and the alliance was of 
vital consequence to both in 1939 and after. Egypt became an 
essential base for Allied troops, and was by them preserved from 
certain subjugation by the Hitler-Mussolini combination. Econo- 


some 


mically and financially Egypt prospered greatly, with the result 


that she is today a substantial creditor of this country. Unfo,. 
tunately when the war enced Eri:-sh troops, which should hay 
been w:thdrawn at the earliest possible moment, were retained jp 


provocatively large numbers in centres like Cairo and Alexandria 7 
a fact responsible more than anything for the Egyptian demanj 7 


for the revision of the 1936 Treaty. 

The course of the negotiations arising out of that demand js 
broadly familiar to everyone. Whether the British Government 
was wise in conceding one of the main questions at issue—the 
total evacuation of Egypt by British troops—before the discussions 
had begun at all may well be questioned. The effect was to deprive 
the British delegates of the opportunity of making a concession 
here as set-off against inability to make a concess‘on there. When 
negotiations are once agreed on it is wise to have all the bargain- 
ing-counters—for that negotiations should involve some bargaining 
is inevitable—intact. However that may be, the discussions were 
in fact completely successful down to Sidky Pasha’s return from 
London to Cairo in October. He carried with him a memorandum 
embodying agreement on the one outstanding point, the Sudan. 
Then occurred a disastrous leakage. 
Sidky had yielded on Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan, and 
Sidky was compelled to affirm the existence of that sovereignty ina 
form stronger than the facts, or the agreement, justified, and far 
stronger than most of the Sudanese themselves would tolerate. To 
mitigate their not unreasonable indignation the Governor of the 
Sudan, Sir Hubert Huddleston, was authorised to proclaim that 
the full right of the Sudan to ultimate independence remained 
unimpaired. This, in turn, angered the Egyptians, and from that 
foint the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, despite the advent to 
power of the statesmanlike and anglophile Nokrashy Pasha, 
remained at deadlock, till the final breakdown was officially 
announced on Monday. Yet almost everything Egypt asked for 
had been conceded—a detailed plan for the withdrawal of British 
troops, a treaty of mutual assistance operative in certain agreed and 
specified eventualities. even the recognition of a “ unity between 
the Sudan and Egypt under the common Crown of Egypt ” till 
the time came, if it ever did, for the Sudan to claim its indepen- 
dence successfully. Only on this latter reservation is there dis- 
agreement. but the disagreement has unhappily proved fatal. 

Is the situation beyond all remedy? The greatest difficulty is 
the internal situation in Egypt, where the Nationalist Wafd, led 
by Nahas Pasha, who (rather paradoxically) negotiated the 1936 
treaty, is in bitter opposition to the Government, which dare make 
no semblance of a concession to Britain for fear of playing into 
its opponents’ hands. Nahas himself, indeed, if he were in office, 
might go further than Nokrashy can, for Nahas would have no 
one of consequence against him if he did come to terms with Mr. 
Bevin, whereas Nokrashy, as things are, has Nahas. Yet the 
difference has been fined down to so narrow a point that the failure 
of the negotiations seems fantastic. Mr. Bevin himself has gone 
the very edge of possibility. He has offered every kind of 
guarantee for Egyptian interests in the Sudan, particularly in respect 
of Nile water; he has suggested every kind of formula emollient to 
Egyptian susceptibilities; he has made it unmistakably clear that 
the Sudan will be free to associate herself with Egypt in any way 
she chooses, up to the point of federation or complete union, pro- 
vided that the decision is by the Sudan’s free choice, and that 
the choice includes the right to opt for independence as an 
alternative. We recognise fully the intimacy of Egypt's connection 
with the Sudan. We recognise that there is a strong body of 
Sudan opinion which desires to make the association permanent, as 
there is also a large body which stands for Sudanese independence ; 


we recognise that fears, probably groun‘less, of an attempt at rule 
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by a Mahdist oligarchy complicate the situation. But the Sudan 
(whi ich was reconquered for Egypt by Lord Kitchener in 1898 
when it would have broken away from Egypt altogether, and for 
which British officials and British capital have done immensely 
much culturally, economically and politically), is making a steady 
and most encouraging advance toward self-government. Institu- 
tions like the Gordon College at Khartum are turning out men 
well equipped to become their country’s leaders. What this will 
result in cannot yet be foreseen, but the one thing it must not 
result in is the permanent closing of the door to full independence. 
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The Sudan’s political development has not yet reached the point 
at which a decision can be taken one way or another ; Mr. Bevin 
was wise in suggesting that a treaty should be signed with Egypt 
on the other points and the Sudan question be left for the moment 
where it is. Egypt, however, has refused that, and given notice 
of appeal to U.N.O. The appeal may or may not lie. Mean- 
while, the treaty of 1936 not having been revised by agreement, 
all its provisions continue in force. And, regrettable though the 
whole affair has been, relations between Britain and Egypt remain, 
on the British side, unembittered. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the regretted absence of Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Churchill 
] has provided himself with a new sparring-partner in the Minister 
of Food. The advantage of that is that the display need not be 
confined to Thursdays. Mr. Strachey answers questions at least 
twice a week and they must be a set dull beyond all precedent not 
to provide the necessary starting-point of controversy. Last week 
it was the action of the Ministry in withholding butter that a doctor 
had recommended for a patient which set things moving. Sir 
Ernest Graham Little or someone had put the question down, but 
before he knew where he was Mr. Churchill was in charge and the 
blows fell thick and fast enough to keep the claques on either side 
ceaselessly vocal. On Wednesday it was the right of entry by 
Ministry Inspectors into private houses alleged to be used for the 
manufacture of food. Someone called the action despicable. Mr. 
Strachey condemned the use of such a word ; Mr. Churchill defended 
it; and so they were off. It is no doubt amusing for the veteran 
and very good practice for the junior, who so far has given fully as 
good as he has got. Another little bout (but not a very big one) 
wouldn’: do us any harm. 


* * * * 
Attention is being concentrated more and more on the man-power 
problem, and it is very right that it should be. As the Chairman of 


the Westminster Bank pointed out forcibly on Tuesday, unless we 
coal—on a vastly increased scale economic 
disaster stares us in the We must have more producers, and 
each producer must produce more. But about the first there are 
difficulties. The army, it is suggested, is too large; you can get 
men from there. But that, of course, depends on our military com- 


can produce—particularly 
face. 


mitments. No figures have been published regarding this, though 
they clearly must be if the continuance of conscription is to be 
justified. There are 142,000 Poles, very few of them productively 


talk of enlisting displaced persons from 
Germany and elsewhere. That sounds promising—except for the 
housing problem, and that is very nearly insoluble. There simply 
is not accommodation for imported labour ; and if it is argued that 
the men can be put up in camps or Nissen huts or something, the 
weather now prevailing is fit commentary on that. Finally there 
are the drones of the betting industry—anything up to 400,000 of 
them. But what form of compulsion are you to introduce to shift 
them to somewhere where they would justify their existence? That 
question may not be unanswerable, but the Government would find 
it pretty difficult to answer it in the practical form of a Bill. 
* + * * 

With the death of J. L. Garvin the last of the great editors of the 
twentieth century goes. Not that there are not highly competent 
editors in office today, but there are none, I think (for reasons which 
it would be interesting and easy to develop) who impress their 
personalities on their papers like the men of the generation that is 
P. Scott and Massingham and Spender and A. G. 


employed ; and there is 


now passing, (€ 

Gardiner and others of whom the public know rather less. Even 
among these Garvin had his place apart. Some of them were editors 
who wrote, others writers who edited. Garvin was among the 
latter. He wrote in the Pall Mall and edited it; he wrote in The 
Observer and edited It was there, in the columns consecrated 
to him on the leader-page Sunday by Sunday that he made the 
name that will endure. Not that all the articles will endure, o1 
deserve to ; the wealth of words, tumbling out torrentially, yet never 
so torrential as to be chaotic, often clothed an argument that looked 


by no means convincing when clothed in the language of common 
men. And when Garvin and The Observer parted company (there 
is a story worth telling to be told about that) and the famous 
article was transplanted into other soil it never looked the same ; 
there is ecology in journalism as in Nature. As a talker Garvin 
was admirable, though his convictions sometimes had a way of 
surmounting or circumventing facts. About his own career he was 
strangely uncommunicative. In his Who’s Who entry there was 
nothing to indicate that he was ever born or ever educated or ever 
married. But when he once told me how J. A. Spender gave him his 
start in journalism at Hull the story was fascinating. 
+ * * * 

With all that has been written about conditions in Germany some 
new incident or anecdote is always throwing new light on it. An 
economist who has been lecturing in the British Zone tells me that 
of all the universities he visited only one has its buildings standing ; 
students are practically without books, and quite without paper to 
make notes or write theses on; the electric light often fails com- 
pletely about 4.30, and that means the end of reading for that day, 
for there are no candles to make shift-with. That is how the univer- 
sities are carrying on. The report of a delegation of the British 
Churches which visited the British Zone in the autumn paints much 
the same picture in the religious world—lack of buildings, lack of 
heating, lack of books, lack of paper for periodicals—lack, in short, 
of practically all the external conditions of, organisation and fellow- 
ship. In addition the de-nazification process, in the delegation’s view, 
is having disastrous results in prolonging uncertainty, fear and sus- 
picion. To check this, and at the same time to accelerate the return 
of war-prisoners, would immensely improve the general outlook. 

* * * * 

Mr. Henry Wallace may be capable of improving the United States, 
and even the world, but I am not impressed by his attempts to 
improve the New Republic, of which he is now Editor-in-Chief. The 
first issue to appear under the new auspices contained a great deal 
about Mr. Wallace’s past, “an exclusive New Republic interview 
with R. H. S. Crossman, British Labour Member of Parliament” 
a scoop of the first order, this—a full page drawing of Mr. Wallace, 
a five-page proclamation of policy by Mr. Wallace, another drawing, 
this time a macabre production featuring Senator Wherry. All 
this, I gather, is the approved expression of American intellectualism 
and across the narrowing gulf that was once the sundering Atlantic 
intellectual cries shrill incitement to intellectual. But the emotions 


seem to be doing a good bit of overtime too. 
* * * * 


A Trinity man who drove through the Great Gate and across 
the court would, I imagine, find himself in sharp collision with the 
authorities. But a Trinity man is going to do it next term—in collu- 
sion with the authorities. His name is George VI, which explains 


a good deal. Trinity was his college during his relatively brief 
time at Cambridge in 1919-20, and in driving into Trinity as no 
common mortal can he is following a precedent set by his great- 


grandmother, Queen Victoria. The occasion is the quatercentenary 


of the foundation of the college, which is far from being among 
the oldest in Cambridge but can justly claim teday to be the greatest, 
and not in numbers only. Measured by O.M.s—with its Master 


university. It is 
on its boards, 
JANUS. 


them—it is unique in either 
King, who has so long figured 


he coming celebrations 


conspicuous among 
highly fitting that the 


should take his part in t 
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RE-NAZIFICATION AT WORK 


By F. A. HAYEK 


FTER so much fatuous talk about the “re-education” of the 

defeated peoples it comes as somewhat of a shock to discover 
that Allied policy seems much more likely to bring about the opposite 
of what the “re-education” was to produce. It is with alarm that 
on repeated visits one observes how even people who had stoutly 
resisted the Nazi infection are gradually being led to regard what 
is happening now as a retrospective justification of much that the 
Nazis did, and how they are rapidly losing the belief that the Nazis 
were really worse than the other great.Powers. In Vienna, where 
I recently had opportunity to watch these developments, the point has 
now been reached when a revival of Nazi ideas that eighteen, months 
ago seemed inconceivable appears as a possibility. What one hears 
from various parts of Germany suggests that the danger there is 
even more acute. 

Most of the blunders of Allied policy which are responsible for 
this development are committed in the name of “ de-Nazification.” 
It should be said at once, however, that nobody I met in Vienna 
regarded the treatment of the Nazi criminals as too harsh. If there 
is any complaint about the treatment of the thousands who have 
committed crimes it is invariably that the punishment is too slow 
and too lenient. The cause of the acut- resentment is the treatment 
of the great masses who were humble members of some Nazi organisa- 
tion, in most cases never active and long cured of any illusions, who 
are now punished by being “merely” deprived of their livelihood. 
It is this creation of a new pariah class numbering hundreds of 
thousands in Austria (and millions in Germany), who are punished, 
not for any acts they have committed, but for opinions which they 
have held (and often even for opinions they merely pretended to 
hold in order to be left in peace), which creates a problem and a 
danger which those creating it do not seem to understand. While 
among some of the instigators of this policy there are undoubtedly 
also sinister motives at work, the support which it receives from the 
Western Allies is due largely to lack of knowledge and, even more, 
of imagination. 

Yet it should need only the slightest effort of putting oneself 
in the other fellow’s place to foresee the inevitable effect of such 
measures as those by which in Austria every young man who 
during the war obtained a commission in the forces is barred from 
entering a university. Tens of thousands of the most capable young 
men are thus degraded for life for no other reason than that they 
have done well a job which they had not chosen and which they 
had been educated to regard as a patriotic duty, and many more, 
whose worst fault is that they lacked the courage to suffer for their 
convictions, are relegated to the bottom of the social scale. 

A policy of mass-punishment must necessarily proceed by rigid 
rules, and the result is invariably that the naive small men suffer 
and the rea! scoundrels escape. Wherever one moves in Vienna 
one meets case after case of crying injustice which embitter the 
whole population. There are thousands of instances where the head 
of an organisation who passed on an order to join some Nazi organisa- 
tion, but was himself wise enough to evade it while his subordinates 
obeyed him, escapes unharmed, while those who followed his instruc- 
tions (and often misinterpreted his wishes) suffer. There are 
hundreds of others where, of several men who succeeded each other 
in the same office, the moral cowards who anticipated every wish 
of the Nazis but avoided joining any organisation escape, while some 
others who earned the gratitude of many a real resister because 
they sheltered him against the worst abuses of the régime, are 
permanently disqualified from their posts because at one time or 
another they joined the party. 

The intensity of the resentment which all this causes is increased 
by the resulting acute shortage of skilled technicians of all kinds, 
which is everywhere holding up the most urgent tasks of reconstruc- 
tion, while at the same time the qualified men are kept in enforced 
idleness. Especially in the field of higher education (where admit- 
tedly much more severe standards should be applied) one finds con- 
stantly some of the most important subjects either unrepresented 
or represented by incompetents, while the engineer or scientist who 
could do the job is prohibited from even entering his laboratory, 
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although his teaching may never have been affected by his membe. 
ship of the party. The reactions of different people to these daily 
experiences of course vary, but they are never favourable to the 
reception of democratic ideas. In Austria, where now at least the 
third top layer of specialists in the course of a single generation is 
being eliminated for political reasons, this has produced a general 
fear of expressing any opinions or holding any position of responsi. 
bility. This political apathy produced in wide circles, and even the 
cynicism created by the observation that in dealing with their Political 
opponents the democracies are little better than the Nazis, are ng 
the most serious effects. The word that the Allies are worse than 
even the Nazis is beginning to gain currency—and among People 
whose anti-Nazi convictions have been tested as those of few of us 
have been. 

It is humiliating to find oneself presented by such men anj 
women with arguments to which it is difficult to find a convincing 
reply. When the Nazis dismissed seven Jewish members of Vienna's 
beloved Philharmonic Orchestra the Viennese were able to offer some 
protest, but they had to take it lying down when the Allies chased 
away forty members of the same orchestra because they had been 
members of the Nazi Party. It is scarcely easier to justify the preven. 
tion of a person from fiddling because he was a Nazi than the pre. 
vention because he isa Jew. It is even more difficult to find an answer 
when it is pointed out that people are being punished for joining an 
organisation which had not only been recognised by their present 
judges, who concluded formal treaties with its head, but whos 
achievements had been loudly praised by prominent citizens of the 
victor countries at a time when the men now punished were often still 
resisting strong pressure. And it is argued, with much justification, 
that under the Nazi régime the small man had much less opportunity 
to understand its character than the foreign observer. 

This brings me to another fact which is of the greatest importance 
and which has been emphasised to me so often by proved anti-Nazis 
that I have no doubt about its substantial truth. It is that only in 
anti-Nazi circles does a real feeling of guilt exist, because only in these 
circles were the more horrible things that happened whispered about, 
while nobody dared to mention them toa known Nazi. As a conse- 
quence, the majority of the rank and file of the party were genuinely 
ignorant of what happened, and even preserved a good deal of genuine 
idealism .to the end, and now feel much more Hitler’s dupes than his 
accomplices. These people were ready to embrace new ideas, but 
they inevitably are made callous if what they honestly regard as their 
error is treated as a crime. All this is happening at a time when the 
Austrians hear daily from eye-witnesses stories about cruelties com- 
mitted by Czechs and Poles against Germans which are worse than 
anything of which they themselves had tangible evidence under the 
Nazi régime. 

Although they make some effort to distinguish between the Allies 
(and more often than not specifically except the British from their 
sweeping accusations) it is difficult to convince the man in the street 
that all the Allied countries are not at least moral accomplices in 
deeds which deprive them of the right to sit in judgement over small 
people who in fact wanted little more than a little quiet and comfort, 
and often obtained this temporarily for thg first time under the Nazis. 
The acts which make these people feel that there is little to choose 
even between the British and the Nazis are in most instances probably 
the result of mere thoughtlessness on the part of those responsible. 
But, as I have often been told, the time of which the Viennese have 
been dreaming when, if the bell rings early in the morning, it can 
only be the postman, has not yet come for them. The eviction order, 
to make room for Allied troops, which in the present circumstances 
means the destruction of civil existence, is as dreaded as the Gestapo 
was, particularly as it is believed that it is used to punish political 
suspects and that any denunciation by a personal enemy may lead to 
anyone being turned out of his home, at a few hours’ notice, and 
under the gravest threats if he tries to take any of his personal 
belongings with him. ‘ 

It will perhaps be said that there is less need to urge all this in this 
country than elsewhere. The British have deservedly the reputation 
of being more sensible on all these questions than the other Allies, and 
many of the British officers on the spot would probably agree with 
most of what is said here. Yet it is not so certain that the instructions 
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from home are always as sensible as the decisions of the men on the 


job 5 and the radical reversal of policy which is required calls for 
i" ’ . . . 

jeadership which will not come from another country. Supremely 
jmportant the task of punishing all those against whom crimes 


can be proved undoubtedly is, it is quite equally important not to 
ym into permanent enem-es those masses which merely passively and 
ignorantly obeyed. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN EGYPT 


By Major D. A. SCOTT. 

OR the Englishman, Cairo is at once an encouraging and a de- 

pressing place today. Encouraging, because, beneath the 
vociferous, if intermittent, anti-British campaign waged by the 
Press and the innumerable Opposition partics, there is little genuine 
gnimosity, and a great deal of sympathy for the British way of life. 
Depressing, because so few positive steps are being taken to encourage 
this sympathy. It is true that a large proportion of military establish- 
ments in the principal towns has already been disbanded or moved. 
This has had a beneficial effect as an outward sign of our ultimate 
evacuation of Egypt, though it is widely felt that the move should 
have been started nearer the end of the war. This is not, however, 
the major issue, and the back-cloth against which every phase of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations for nine months has been silhouetted has 
been the new Treaty. It has been virtually impossible for either 
side to reach a decision on any question which might be even remotely 
affected by the outcome of the Treaty discussions—such questions 
as the settlement of Egypt’s sterling balances, with its effect on the 
spending power available outside the sterling bloc; the stabilisation 
of the price of cotton ; the expansion of the Egyptian Army and the 
establishment of a new Imperial strategy based on the changed 
order in the Middle East. This indecision has had an unsettling 
effect on both sides. It is to the credit of the late Egyptian Govern- 
ment under Sidky Pasha and the present one led by Nokrashy Pasha, 
that the internal situation has not been even more tense, though 
this comparative lack of violence has not always been obtained by 
methods which we should regard as democratic. Strikes as well 
as political demonstrations are illegal, and “Communists,” either 
real or imaginary, have been arrested more frequently than their 
importance would probably justify. 

It is nevertheless urgent that, if we are not to lose our influence in 
the Middle East as soon as our troops have been withdrawn, we 
should take immediate steps to strengthen our cultural as well as 
our economic links with this part of the world. At the present 
moment there is a vast demand for British goods, science and liter- 
ature, and in many directions this demand is being met satisfactorily. 
Large quantities of excellent British toys were obtainable in the 
shops before Christmas, at prices which seem fantastically low in 
comparison with those charged for the expensive junk available a 
year ago. But some companies, or more often their local agents, 
are completely unaware of the necessity of keeping their products in 
the public eye. The film industry has provided a striking example 
of this, Early last year an almost complete boycott was imposed 
on the exhibition of British films in Egypt as the result of a threat 
that cinemas showing them would be liable to attack on political 
grounds. However real this threat may have been—and a similar 
warning to shopkeepers displaying British goods was successfully 
ignored—it should have been overcome by the Government’s under- 
taking that full police protection would be provided if required. 
For several months British films were not shown anywhere, and 
even after they had appeared in Alexandria and Port Said it was 
not until November that any were seen in Cairo’s principal cinemas. 

What was the reason ? After the political threat had subsided 
the exhibitors changed their ground, claiming that there was no 
public demand for British films. This was disproved in December 
by the enthusiastic reception given to The Seventh Veil. The truth 
appears to be that the agents of the distributors have entirely failed 
compete with the publicity provided by their American com- 
Petitors. It is noticeable, for example, that as many as fifteen photo- 
staphs of American film-stars have appeared in a single month 
m the two English daily newspapers, compared with at most five 
Photographs of British actors. Enquiries show that, whereas the 
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American companies issue photographs on a lavish scale with each 
of their periodical “‘ hand-outs,” the British distributors normally 
provide the newspapers with no pictures at all. Although none 
may have been asked for, this scarcely seems good business, and 
the fact that most of the very few photographs from British studios 
which have recently found their way into the Egyptian Press have 
been obtained from the Cairo office of the British Information 
Service cannot be regarded as a good advertisement for private 
en:erprise. 

Several similar instances could be quoted, and there are sign 
of a general lowering of the standards of courtesy and, in extreme 
cases, even the honesty which has always been considered an essential 
characteristic of British trading in the Middle East. Moreover, in 
the most important of all channels of goodwill, education, we are 
failing to consolidate the undoubted strength of our influence in 
this part of the world. One has only to see how French influence 
has been fostered by the numerous and expanding Franco-Egyptian 
lycés to realise that education provides a far greater return for money 
invested than any other single means of disseminating culture. At 
present, owing to the presence during the past six years of vast 
numbers of British troops, more Egyptians than ever before are 
fluently conversant with English, and large numbers are eager both 
to increase their own knowledge and to pass it on to their children, 
An enormous demand for British education has arisen, and it is 
deplorable that the British Council, the official body responsible for 
British education abroad, should now be faced with a reduction in 
funds. The Council has supported education in two ways: by a subsidy 
to certain existing schools, and by means of the British Institutes, 
which are designed to enable Egyptians to reach the academic stan- 
dards —Matriculation, Higher Certificate and so on—necessary for 
them to qualify for entry to British universities. As far as the first 
of these is concerned, the British Council gives a small measure of 
assistance to a few British-founded schools, though in view of the 
greatly increased costs this is generally inadequate to permit expansion 
of premises or facilities. It must also be borne in mind that a pro- 
portion of vacancies is earmarked for the education of British subjects, 
many of whom are educated either free or at greatly reduced rates. 
The best example of this type of school is the excellent English school 
at Heliopolis, near Cairo, which, as a condition of its grant-in-aid, is 
permitted to accept non-British children up to a maximum of only 
20 per cent. of its total strength. Partly for this reason it has tended 
to become the Eton of Egypt, with the result that it is inundated with 
requests from Egyptian parents, and there is a constant waiting-list. 
The cost, however, is high, and, apart from the shortage of vacancies, 
would be prohibitive for any but the wealthier classes of Egyptians. 
For this reason it is essential that a more adequate provision of schools 
of other types should be made, to cater for the far larger number 
of children whose parents are anxious to give them a British education 
but are unable to afford the “ public school” type supplied by the 
boarding schools. Meanwhile the British Institutes are unable to 
accept more than a fraction of the applications they receive, and there 
is room for a considerable expansion if large numbers of students 
desiring to pass British examinations are not to be disappointed. 


Apart from the British Institutes, three main types of British 
education seem required. First, schools designed primarily for 
British subjects, which could be expanded to admit up to perhaps 
50 per cent. of non-British subjects without affecting their essential 
character. These are probably adequate in number already, par- 
ticularly since a reduction of British population is to be expectep 
in the near future ; but individual schools may need to be somewhat 
enlarged. Secondly, a much wider range of English-language schools 
intended primarily for Egyptians, and perhaps based on the excellent 
mission schools which, with a minimum of outside assistance and 
against constant difficulties, have contrived to exert a considerable 
influence in the larger towns, Thirdly, by regularising the unsatis- 
factory position of the sprinkling of British teachers at present 
employed in the purely Egyptian schools and universities. This 
last is probably the most profitable course to pursue, but it is essential 
that, if the Egyptian Government is to attract the right type of teacher, 
there should be a marked improvement in the conditions of employ- 
ment and a more rigid limitation of the terms of contract. This 
could best be obtained by arranging that teachers should be seconded 
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from the British Ministry of Education, which would be able to 
protect their interests and ensure a minimum standard of accom- 
modation in the outlying areas. The Minister in Cairo, Mr. R. J. 
Bowker, recently outlined a proposal whereby teachers seconded to 
Egyptian schools should not sacrifice their eligibility for Ministry 
of Education pensions. 

Whether we like it or not we are committed to a reduction of 
our military influence in the Middle East. Do we intend to put 
anything in its place ? In the past, occupying forces have often 
tended to ram culture down the throats of the occupied. Some- 
times it has been absorbed ; more often it has ultimately been rejected. 
As far as Britain is concerned, the time has arrived to offer it on a 
silver platter, and it is likely that in Egypt, at least, it will be willingly, 
even gratefully, accepted. 


A CANDLE TO CANDLEMAS 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 
Now—now, as low I stooped, thought I, 
I will see what this snowdrop is ; 
So shall 1 put much argument by, 
And solve a lifetime’s mysteries. 
Walter de la Mare, The Snowdrop. 


N honour of the purification of the Virgin, and of the presentation in 

the Temple, and of St. Simeon, who exclaimed, “ A light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” the early Church instituted on February 2nd the Feast 
of Lights; blessed her candles, placed on the altar in sheaves, and 
filled her basilicas with candleshine. Then the faithful took up every 
one a wax candle—an object of wonder outside a church—and 
walked through the town in procession. That was her answer to the 
torches men were still waving in the streets of Rome after centuries 
of Christianity ; for the Lupercalia died hard. Beyond shut doors 
the diabolic noise continued, but inside all was vibration and amaze- 
ment of light. “I bless thee, O thou waxen creature, in the name 
of our Lord.” “Thus,” said the Pope, “what was done before to 
the honour of Ceres is now done to the honour of the Virgin.” The 
torches vanished. The candles prevailed. 

In the reign of Edward VI the custom was held to have become 
an idolatry in England, and perhaps it had ; though why one form 
of matter is less profane than another, why stone may be blessed 
but wax may not, why a church may be consecrated, but not candles 
that will brighten the church, are difficult questions. So the Church 
of England ceased to bless her candles, though not to light them. 
“On Candlemas Daye,” ran an order in the reign of Henry VIII, 
“it shall be declared that the bearynge of candels is done to the 
memorie of Christe, the spiritual! lyghte.” A century later Dr. 
Donne was heard defending in St. Paul’s this “ admitting of candles 
into the church, because He Who was the Light of the Worlde was 
on this day of Lights brought into the Temple.” 

But the Puritans did not agree. In 1628 one of them, a prebendary 
of Durham, observed with disrelish the whimsical behaviour of the 
bishop’s chaplain, John Cosin, later a celebrated bishop himself ; and 
felt moved to complain about it in writing. “On Candlemas Day 
last past, Mr. Cozens, in renuing that popish ceremonie of burning 
candles in the honour of Our Ladye, busied himself from two of the 
clocke in the afternoon till foure, in climbing long ladders to stick 
up wax candles in the said Cathedral Charch. The number of all 
the Candles burnt that evening was 220, besides 16 torches: 60 of 
those burning tapers and torches standing upon, and near, the High 
Altar (as he calls it), where no man came nigh.” During the 
Commonwealth they hoped to put out the feast of lights for ever 
in England. But they were only successful to a point. A traveller 
in 1790 noticed at Ripon that “the collegiate church was one con- 
tinued blaze of light all the afternoon, from an immense number of 
candles.” ‘Today, in Roman Catholic churches, and in some Anglican 
ones, the feast of lights is remembered, and there is much blessing 
and processing with tapers. 

“With some, Christmas ends with the Twelve Days, but with 
the Generality of the Vulgar, not till Candlemas.” So said antiquary 


‘« 


Bourne ; but nowhere is that any longer true ; Christmas appears to 
The day is little more than a 


be quite remote from Candlemas. 
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milestone in earliest spring. Behind lie the gaieties of mid-wintg.’ 
ahead, bleak Lent with a warm skyline. 7 
“Candlemas come and -gone, 

The snow lies on a warm stone.” 

Mr. de la Mare’s murmured question, overheard at the beginniny” 
of this article, had been answered centuries before it was put, Perhap, 
not less well than he answered it himself in the poem, thoug) 
differently. Snowdrops are “ Mary’s Tapers ”—‘ Candlemas Bells” 
They are the day’s particular flower, a symbol of purity, like a signy 
too, a lifted finger ; flowing in over the rubbish of the wood’s bottom, 
the first high C of spring. ; 

Some say they came to us from the Crimea in the seventeen 
century. But that would appear to be only the larger kind, Galanthy} 
plicatus. The common snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, may have bee! 
native at the foot of the Herefordshire Beacon, and at Wrexham in 
Wales. This notion appears to be supported by an old custom— 
surely mediaeval—peculiar to that. part of the island. A _ bowl ¢ 
snowdrops on Candlemas Day was held to give a house “ the white 
purification.” If native, the flower was not widely known. Shake. 
speare never refers to it. In 1664 John Evelyn wrote of “ snow 
flowers or drops,” and that is about the earliest reference we have, 

For Candlemas in the South of England a wax candle was lit af 
nightfall. The children stayed up, and punch was made, and bed-tim 
was when the flame burnt itself out. Today, for a children’s panty, 
snowdrops are put in bowls, and the room is filled with candles. But! 
for a richer and gayer effect each pair is wound with blue ribbon, | 
or silver paper, in contrasting spirals, and these are kept in place 
with very small pins pressed into the wax at top and bottom. When 
the candles are first lit the twilight of a February evening has hardly 
begun to fall. 


TSETSE AND FAUNA 
By CLELAND SCOTT 

REAT swathes of bush are being carved across great tracts of 
Africa ; but thousands of innocent, attractive dollar-bringing 
game animals are being butchered because of a theory. This briefly 
is what is happening in a Dominion, a Crown Colony, a Protectorate 
and in a territory (hitherto under League of Nations mandate and 
soon perhaps to be under U.N.O. trusteeship)—Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Uganda and Tanganyika territory. The theory 
is that if you slaughter all the game you will abolish trypanosomiasis 
in cattle and sleeping-sickness in human beings. This theory has 
already been proved wrong, yet the slaughter of the game is not 
only allowed, but is being encouraged to continue. There is a Society 
for the Preservation of the Empire’s Fauna, which appears to take 
the most inactive part in trying to preserve game in the world’s last 9 
large stronghold. Killing these lovely. beasts is not helping to pre- 7 

vent sleeping-sickness. Furthermore, since the arrival of the white 

man in Africa the mortality amongst Africans has most sub- 

stantially dropped as the result solely of European medicine. One 

other thing we have done for him which we seem incapable of 
doing for ourselves—stopped tribal warfare. 
South Africa and the U.S.A. are glaring examples of what can 
happen to seemingly limitless numbers of game. Even today in} 
the United States interests such as those concerned with lumber and 
cattle are trying insidiously to cut down the Nationa? Parks, which 
when demarcated were theoretically there for all time. The same, 
unhappily, can happen to the African National Parks. Once man 
is allowed to make money, or have his pocket affected in any way, 
by game, wild life is doomed unless a very watchful eye is kept 
on the situation. South Africa has the Kruger National Park, Tan- 
ganyika territory the Serengetti, and now Kenya has three which 

for variety of fauna and scenery beat them all 

I purposely speak primarily of trypanosomiasis, because we 
are dealing with Africa and the African and so require first things 
first. To an African the life of a bovine is infinitely more valuable 
than that of a human ; an example of this was shown in Kenya last 
year, when a Masai speared to death a District Officer because the 
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latter insisted on a certain bullock, beloved of the Masai, being sent J 


to market as part of a tribal fine. Further, cattle are capital, cur- J 
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rency, and the more you have, the higher your social standing. You 
buy a wife with them, and if you have two wives you naturally do 
less work yourself than if you were a mere one-wife man. If it is 

me which spreads sleeping-sickness why is it that in spite of this 
game-slaughter, which has been going on for years, the disease is still 
spreading? ae 

Next as to the tsetse fly. By no stretch of any fanatic’s imagina- 
tion can it be maintained that every tsetse carries sleeping-sickness ; 
as well say that anyone who sneezes in a lift will give all other 
occupants a cold, or that every mosquito which bites you will give 
you malaria. Having lived and hunted in Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and the Belgian Congo for the last twenty-seven years, I 
have been bitten by vast numbers of mosquitoes and have certainly 
not contracted malaria each time. Last year I spent three months 
in and around a sleeping-sickness area and was bitten by remark- 
ably few tsetse. Presumably if you live near such an area you will 
take the trouble to find out what the symptoms are. If you are 
nervous, go and have an injection; this is a serum, not a vaccine, 
and you cannot have a preventive shot, as with typhoid or smallpox. 

Sleeping-sickness sounds much more dangerous and mysterious 
to people living in Europe and America than it does to us who live 
close to it in Africa. The subject obviously attracts public interest ; 
vide the film Men of Two Worlds, which was far more kindly 
reviewed in England than in Kenya. In it the theory was pro- 
pounded that the poor primitive native had to be saved from 
himself. In actual fact the reverse is true. Whilst on safari in 
Uganda last year I was told by tsetse-control officers that more and 
more country is being “lost” to tsetse annually as a result of the 
policy of removing whole populations. The next step, which the 
Government will have more difficulty in “putting across,” is to 
return these or other populations. By abandoning country you do 
not stop the advance of the tsetse, but by making the population 
clear the bush, and keep it clear, you will and can; this has already 
been proved on the Gold Coast. Still less is there any reason or 
excuse for slaughtering game. The tsetse will not cross open 
country ; it must have cover. 

The reason officially adduced for killing off the game is that tsetse 
advances by attaching itself to any moving object. In Africa this 
includes game, cattle, motor vehicles, aeroplanes and human beings. 
Game does die from certain diseases like rinderpest, but not from 
tsetse. Cattle movement can be controlled by veterinary and police 
staffs. Motor vehicles are fumigated as they emerge from any 
sleeping-sickness area ; a barrier across the road is all that is neces- 
sary. Planes are dealt with on the aerodromes. Anyone who has 
lived in Africa knows that you never have been able, and never will 
be able, to prevent the African going where he likes when he likes. 

le is always wanting to go somewhere away from where he lives 
for some purpose or other—to buy a particular blanket or a dress- 
length, a new machete, a new wife or some drink. Perhaps he 
should not have a second wife, but how do we explain to him the 
iniquity of having two wives when he can so easily discover that 
divorce statistics on both sides of the Atlantic show steady increase? 

Having slaughtered all the game to no purpose, where are you? 
Back where you started, having destroyed an asset that just cannot 
be replaced. Game is an asset, and today particularly a dollar-asset, 
because it is desired to attract tourists, photographers and sportsmen 
from all over the world, but especially from the U.S.A. East Africa 
has got what no other part of the world has, variety and quantity 
of game. Scenically it has a lot too; so have South America, 
Europe, India, the East Indies, China and Japan, but it has not got 
their assets in the way of buildings and culture. 

I said earlier that game was being butchered and, in fact, there 
is no other word for it. Most of it is being done by Africans, who 
are paid so much a tail. In order to provide an inexhaustible market 
for the European and American manufacturer he has been, and is 
being, taught to want things he could easily do without, and so he 
is beginning to want money. More tails, more money. He finds 
game far from any “fly” area, where it is doing no harm; so he 
determines to shift it by fire and by drives. To staff these vast 
areas adequately with Europeans is beyond the purse of the various 
Governments. What does the African care how many beasts he 
wounds and leaves to a lingering death, or how he kills them? 
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Feeling for any animal is not in him, any more than is any feeling 
for women. 

In such matters our “ education” has not begun to scratch the 
surface. We have turned out a lot of clerks too proud to do any 
manual labour, but we have not turned out decent human beings 
with even a bowing acquaintance with tolerance. There is nothing 
to which one can appeal, no sense of lovalty, gratitude, esprit de 
corps. No doubt when the Central African looks at us, with our atom 
bomb and our crime reports, he must find our idea of Christianity, 
which we preach so industriously to him, a little hard to understand. 
But that is no new experience. One year we explain at great length 
why he must move, as it were, from Dorset to Kent, and the next year 
why he or someone else must move back again. He finds that a little 
hard to understand too. 


SYLLABUS RELIGION 


By PROFESSOR A. V. MURRAY 


Y the end of March this year every Local Education Authority 

is expected to have drawn up for use in its area an agreed 
syllabus of religious instruction or to have adopted such a syllabus 
published by some other authority. Inspectors of schools will now 
be required to inspect the teaching based on these syllabuses, and 
the variety of them constitutes a real problem for the conscientious 
H.M.I. There are four parties to the agreement—the Local 
Authority, the teachers, the Church of England and “ such religious 
denominations as, in the opinion of the Authority, ought, having 
regard to the circumstances of the area, to be represented.” As 
the Roman Catholics stand outside all schemes of this kind, this 
omnibus fourth party might appear to include Jews and Unitarians, 
for the Act uses nowhere the term “Christian” but only the term 
“religious.” In spite of this, not only Roman Catholics but also 
Jews and rationalists have objected to the apparent attempt to make 
the children of this country religious by Act of Parliament, and 
even the otherwise indifferent ratepayer has on occasion been roused 
to protest against this attempt to outlaw his indifference." 

To meet these objections some schools have already done exactly 
what was done after the Act of 1870; that is to say, they have 
dropped everything specifically Christian in their teaching and in 
school worship, and have sought a common ground in ethics and 
history, relying on Clause 26 of the Act of 1944, which provides 
that neither the worship nor the teaching shall contain anything 
“ distinctive of any particular denomination.” This they have inter- 
preted to mean that there should be no teaching of anything that 
savoured of doctrine. But wherever a man teaches what he con- 
siders to be the significance of an incident or a movement or a 
phrase (and how can he teach otherwise?) he is necessarily teaching 
doctrine. Indeed, the histories of the kings of Israel and Judah— 
apparently the least dootrinal parts of Scripture—are themselves 
history written from a very definitely doctrinal point of view, and in 
the Hebrew Bible appear among the prophetical books to which they 
rightly belong. What, therefore, the compiler of the Books of Kings 
could not avoid can hardly be avoided by schoolmasters who look 
upon them as merely innocuous history. 

On the other hand, some Churchmen have held with good reason 
that doctrine in the usual sense of the term is definitely allowed by 
the Act, for it has apparently been accepted by the Ministry of 
Education that the Apostles’ Creed does not come under the head- 
ing of a formulary “ distinctive of a particular denomination.” Yet 
nowadays there are many Christians, including some Anglicans, who 
would not accept the whole of it, while it is the absence of the 
Apostles’ Creed that is distinctive of some denominations—a situa- 
tion certainly not allowed for by Cowper-Temple when he invented 
the phrase. However, all these objections put together do not hide 
the fact that the measure of agreement is overwhelming. The his- 
torical approach to the Bible has becune orthodox in all the univer- 
sities and nearly all the theological colleges in this country, and a 
good deal of the opposition to agreed syllabuses comes from people 
who are simply not aware of this fact. Moreover, a large number 
of the clergy and Free Church ministers of today have grown up 
together in the study and practice of the Christian faith in the fel- 
lowship of the Student Christian Movement, so that theological 
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differences are today characteristic less of the denominations them- 
Selves than of schools of thought which cut across all denominations. 
Differences are, so to speak, horizontal rather than vertical. 

There remain, however, many educational difficulties about the 
agreed syllabuses which are now coming to light. There is con- 
tinual criticism by experienced teachers that the syllabuses for 
children over eleven are far too detailed and are unworkable. For 
example, one syllabus which is very frequently commended by those 
who do not teach children appears to cover practically all the ground 
required for a degree. Any history or algebra syllabus that tried 
to do a similar thing would, of course, be condemned at once. This 
particular syllabus is an admirable handbook for the competent 
teacher who knows what to leave out (which in this case would 
mean about two-thirds of it), but for the man who knows very little 
and has to fotlow it slavishly it is a great burden. Moreover, what 
is to happen if the competent teacher has his work inspected by 
an H.M.I. who is not competent—a situation quite likely to arise? 
Would the Inspector see the point of all this omission? 

The syllabuses bear witness again to the fact that we are just at 
the beginning in these matters. Their very variety (over forty up 
to the present) is due not to the results of experiments cacried out 
over a period of years by experienced teachers, but simply to the 
accidents of personnel available in a given area. It is in some cases 
becoming even a matter of civic pride to have one’s own syllabus 
rather than to use that of someone else. We shall need five o¢ tea 
years of adaptation of the syllabuses by experienced teachers before 


we can have the subject treated on educational rather than on 
administrative lines. 
What, however, is meant by “adaptation” of a syllabus? Those 


scheols which in deference to rationalist opinion and in an attempt 
to be broad-minded have saddled theie fourteen-year-olds with 
‘comparative religion” have certainly adapted their syllabuses. 
But this is not an educational adaptation at all; it is a political one. 
One examp!e of an educational adaptation weuld be to have a special 
study of, say, the Book of Amos with his historical background and 
a discussion of his social gospel in the changed conditions of today, 
instead of having an outline of prophecy in general. In a subject 
of this kind the intensive study of one representative situation is 
of far greater educational value than general outlines. Moreover, 
questions of doctrine then arise in a historical context, which is 
the natural place in which to study them, rather than as an isolated 


subject. The agreed syllabuses all suffer from the same defect in 
that they try to include everything. Religious teaching in school 
should be an introduction to Scripture rather than a complete 


i the contents of the Bible. 


RETURN TO ITALY 


By STEPHEN HEARST 

6 HE musicians may change,” says an Italian proverb, “but 

T the music remains the same.” And having just paid a return 
visit to Italy after some war-time service there, I cannot honestly 
say that the new cepublic has produced any startlingly new tunes. 
The people are desperately poor; the Government is honest but 
nobody would be very surprised if the bottom 
dropped out altogether. So people cling on to the sides as best 
they can and “arrange” their livelihood 

There are, it is true, several millions of unemployed. These 
presemt themselves once a week at their local labour exchanges with 
their cards, draw theic unemployment assistance—which is insuffi- 
cient for one decent meal—and proceed to supplement this allow- 
a multitude of activites which in their sum total amount 


” 


handling of 


ineffective, and 


ance by 
to a secondary distributive system known as the “free market. 
The streets of all major towns are filled with cigarette-vendors who 
sell British and American cigarettes at approximately 300 lire a 
packet. The official exchange rate for the pound is still 900 lire, 
but unofficially the rate fluctuates between 1,400 and 1,800 lire. 
The abundance of American cigarettes is easier to explain than that 
of the British, and it remains to be seen what effect President 
Truman’s order forbidding the export of duty-free cigarettes to 
American soldiers overseas will have on a flourishing wade. British 

temptation in 


Service rations are much too smal! to put any great 
th< 
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way of the British soldier ; but I have heard that a great many 
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cigarettes come from Malta and ace exchanged by fishing-boats fe 
fish and other comestibles. 

Petrol is also easily obtainable. The official ration is exceedingly 
small, but not even an “ under the counter” look is required for its 
purchase at any petrol-pump or along the main roads that lead oy 
of the cities. Here Nero’s thumb-signs have come back into circy. 
lation. Thumbs up means begging for a lift; thumbs down is ap 
offer for petrol. Such open-market petrol is not officially presumaj 
to exist, because the Government might as well save its face where 
it knows that its interference would show no results whatever. No 
longer is the Emperor walking uncertainly without clothes among 
his admiring people; he now romps composedly around without 
as much as noticing any people at all. Here is, in fact, a Hans 
Andersen version with a Latin slant. Orthodox class divisions 39 
longer operate in such a society. If your daily activities are con- 
nected with the production or disteibution of a commodity that is 
in urgent demand you can look upon yourself as a number of the 
new upper class ; but if you are a teacher or Civil Servant or railway. 
man and draw a regular monthly wage which is based on pre-war 
rates of pay your rung on the social ladder is low indeed. Thos 
among the latter category who belong to recognised trade unions 
can at least press for wage increases, but such a course is not open 
to members of the former middle classes who are engaged in the 
liberal professions, and it is precisely they from whom the lead for 
national resurgence in an ill-educated country is most likely ta 
come that are worst hit and can barely keep alive. 

A friend of mine who teaches at the Accademia Delle: Belle Arte at 
Florence and is himself a well-known engraver receives a monthly 
salary of 12,000 lire. There are few unskilled labourers who would 
accept employment for such a remuneration. He would not tell me 
how he manages on such a pittance, but I feel that a splendid 
collection of prints of which he was very proud has long found its 
way into other hands. Gianini’s Common Man Party, openly 
accused of Fascist tendencies by many of the other parties, has in 
fact found most of supporters ameng the fixed-salary class. 
What Gianini stands for is difficult to say ; he is against Russia for 
her supposed Communist penetration of the country, against Britain 
because of her disposal of the Italian Fleet and Italian colonies and 
against the United States for her dollae diplomacy. But his slogans 
are incisive and summarise cleverly, if unhelpfully, the general 
malaise of the people. “Si stava meglio quando si stava peggio” 
(we were better off when we were worse off) is an example, quoted 
widely in Florence and Rome. 

But Italians are not given to the philosophic despair that char- 
acterises their hated former allies. Theirs is a country of unlimited 
impossibilities, and theirs a landscape too radiant to banish hope or 
long. Hopeful signs are indeed not lacking. Commercial agree- 
ments with Switzerland and France were signed last year ; a similar 
agreement with Britain may shortly be completed. Further emigra- 
tion has become a practical possfbility. Argentina is the first 
South American State to open its doors to immigrants, and others 
may follow to help relieve the problem of Italy’s surplus populatioa. 
South Africa, too, is setting up an emigration office in Italy, and 
many Italians, particularly ex-prisoners of war recently interned in 
the Union, are anxious to settle there. Negotiations between France 
and Italy concerning Italian emigration have not yet reached the 
executive stage; but thousands of would-be Italian settlers, often 
under conditions of extreme hardship, have already crossed over th? 
mountains into France, and more are following daily. Never, 
perhaps, has illegal migration been more wholeheartedly approved 
by two governments ; yet what a commentary on an outmoded theory 
of stale sovereignty this trek is! 

However much there is to praise, however much to condemn, 
even the most determined efforts of this hardworking and industrious 
people will not by themselves suffice to bring more than a modicum 
of prosperity to Italy. Only the continued help of the United States 
and Britain in the form of loans, imports of raw materials and food, 
and of the South American republics as settlement areas for Italy’s 
surplus population will put the country back on her feet again. 
She has perhaps done better rhan could have been hoped in 1943; 
and though her crutches creak a great deal they support a lovable, 
smiling, undaunted patient. 
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MARGINAL 


HE more I consider Soviet propaganda the less do I understand 

T either its intentions or its methods. Take the strange story of 

the Bevin broadcast of December 22nd. The Foreign Secretary was 

replying to those critics in his own party who had accused him of 
linking our policy too closely with that of the United States. “ Great 

Britain,” he said, “does not tie herself to anybody except in regard 

to her obligations under the Charter.” On January roth, in conversa- 

tion with Lord Montgomery, Marshal Stalin expressed the fear that 
this statement might be interpreted as implying that the British 

Government considered that the Anglo-Soviet Alliance of 1942 had 

been superseded by U.N.O. Marshal Stalin was fully justified in 

demanding an explanation. It was certainly inadvertent on Mr. 

Bevin’s part to have omitted in his broadcast all mention of the Anglo- 

Soviet Alliance. And Article IV of the Treaty of Alliance of May 26th, 

1942, does certainly contain an implication that the offensive and 

defensive clauses will cease to be applicable once the two Govern- 

ments, “ by mutual agreement,” recognise that U.N.O. has been suffi- 
ciently established to preserve world peace. Up to that point, there- 
fore, the Russian procedure was perfectly correct. But what happened ? 

Instead of demanding an elucidation through the proper channels, 

instead of reminding the British Government that the recognition of 

the United Nations as an operative organisation must be a “ mutual ” 
recognition, the Soviet Government abandon diplomacy for propa- 
ganda and turn on Pravda to publish their article of January 15th 
in which they accused Mr. Bevin of “ disavowing ” the Anglo-Soviet 
Alliance. Mr. Bevin’s reaction was immediate. On January 18th he 
addressed a personal message to Marshal Stalin denying the implica- 
tions of the Pravda article, and two days later he issued a statement 
that Pravda had taken his remark out of its context and published 
it in an obviously misleading form. Pravda, on January 23rd, 
replied denying these charges and stating that it had been its “ duty ” 
to publish the Bevin broadcast for the information of the Soviet public. 
* * * * 

On the very same day, however, the Soviet Ambassador in London 
had handed to Mr. Bevin the reply of Marshal Stalin to his personal 
message of January 18th. In this reply Marshal Stalin was so good 
as to assure Mr. Bevin that his message had “completely explained 
the affair and left no room for misunderstandings.” He added that 
if, as Mr. Bevin had proposed, the treaty was to be extended from 
twenty to fifty years, it would be necessary to change its text and to 
free it from the “ reservations ” which weakened its application. What 
are the changes and reservations which the Soviet Government have 
in mind? It may be that they wish the offensive and defensive clauses 
of the treaty to remain operative even when U.N.O. has been firmly 
established. That is a reasonable request and one which is fully in 
accordance with Article LII of the Charter. It may be also 
that Article IV of the 1942 treaty, under which the two 
Governments bound themselves not to seek territorial aggrandisement 
and not to interfere in the internal affairs of other States, should be 
redrafted in such a manner as to render it less inapplicable to present 
conditions and policies. If we ask for an extension of the treaty, then 
the Soviet Government are fully justified in demanding in return that 
its terms should be altered. All this is wholly appropriate. But what 
remains inexplicable is why the Soviet Government should distort, 
distract, and perhaps envenom a perfectly normal diplomatic negotia- 
tion by concurrently indulging in Press propaganda. 

* * * * 

There are those, of course, who contend that all totalitarian systems 
are bound to maintain their public in a state of nervous apprehension 
and to invent menaces even when such menaces do not exist. People 
are more inclined to acquiesce in internal rigidities if they are con- 
vinced that the country is threatened from outside. The classic 
text-book of all demagogic pyopagandists, Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
contains, it is true, many precepts of this nature. “ Above all,” he 
writes, “the art of any truly great demagogue consists in being con- 
tinuously able to avoid dispersing public attention and to concentrate 
it upon a single adversary. The genius of a great leader consists in 
being able to represent the adversaries of the country (even when in 
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fact these adversaries are mutually opposed) as belonging to one and 
the same category.” “There must be,” he writes again, “no fine 
shades of difference, but only the positive or the negative, love or hate, 
right or wrong, truth or lies ; never half this and half that.” “ Hatred,” 
he adds, “is a more durable emotion than mere dislike ; and the 
driving force in any great movement has always been, not an 
intellectual appreciation of facts, but some fanatical or even hysterical 
emotion which can inspire the masses and drive them onwards” 
(eine vorwartsjagende Hysterie). Such principles of mass propaganda 
may well have been applicable to Hitler’s policy, since he wished to 
make war. But the Soviet Government do not wish to make war ; 
stability and security are essential to their hard task of reconstruction. 
And it remains a mystery for me why they should complicate a 
difficult diplomatic operation by deliberately arousing popular resent- 
ments. I can conclude only that their curious conduct must be due 
to incompetence, lack of co-ordination, or the force of habit. 
. * * * 

But bewildered as I am by the purposes and intentions of Soviet 
propaganda, I am even more bewildered by their methods. I hope I 
may be forgiven if I illustrate my bewilderment by a tiny personal 
example. The other day I wrote for the B.B.C. Quarterly a short, and 
I trust pungent, article upon’ “ Broadcasting upon International Affairs.” 
On January 18th the Soviet wireless service in Persian broadcast what 
purported to be a summary of this article. I was represented as 
having written to the effect that such phrases as “ international 
security ” and “ national independence ” were no more than “a sham 
and a monotonous political or literary formula.” Since receiving the 
monitoring report of this broadcast I have reread the article from which 
it purports to quote. It contains no single sentence which could, even 
by the most ingenious mistranslation or misinterpretation, bear any 
such sara Nothing approximating to the phrases “ international 
security ” or “ national independence” occurs in my article. So far 
from regarding these phrases as meaningless, I in fact regard them as 
the hope of half the world. What possible purpose can the Soviet 
wireless have had in telling the Persian public that I had employed 
expressions, or stated opinions, which I had never employed or stated? 
This example is in itself wholly unimportant, and it is in fact doubtful 
whether the B.B.C. Quarterly has any large circulation in Kerman or 
Hamadan. But the method herein employed is employed in far more 
important associations; it is the method of distorting, or even 
inventing, statements for the purpose of creating distrust. A more 
recent instance of this system of diplomacy by invective is the curious 
attack launched against the British, French and American representa- 
tives on the Control Council at Berlin. Marshal Sokolowsky has 
publicly accused his colleagues of deliberately delaying and preventing 
an agreed four-Power report to the conference which is to be held 
at Moscow on March roth. His aim, I suppose, is to launch a 
counter-offensive in anticipation of the attack which may be made in 
Moscow upon Russia’s failure to carry out the Potsdam stipulation 
regarding the economic unity of Germany. By accusing us of taking 
an undue share of German reparations, it may be hoped to reduce 
in advance our own expected complaints to the level of a tu-quoque. 
But such warrior or military diplomacy is seldom effective and often 
harmful. 


« 


* * - 7 

To some extent the purpose of these propaganda methods may be 
to maintain a feeling of emergency at home and to diminish, by the 
accumulation of small falsehoods, such authority as we still possess 
abroad. I realise also that to any properly conditioned Soviet citizen 
the Western world is irredeemably false and wicked, whereas only 
in the religion of Marx and Lenin can there be found sweetness and 
light. If we were to take Soviet propaganda too seriously we might 
come to the conclusion that they wish to convince their people that 
the Anglo-Saxon world is the “ single adversary.” I do not take it 
too seriously. I do not regard it as a reflection of Russian policy so 
much as the reflection of the Soviet attitude of mind. They have 
acquired a habit ; and they go round and round in that habit like 


squirrels in a cage. 
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THE THEATRE 
By Garson Kanin, (Garrick. 

Bitte DAWN was dumb, and liked it. But when Harry Brock, who 
thought he owned her, brought her to Washington, her lack of refine- 
ment threatened to sabotage the social contacts on which the success 
So Harry hired Paul Verrall to instil into 
Mis mistress the elements of culture ; and this was a mistake, because 
1g man who contributed to the New Republy 

hy 


“Born Yesterday.”’ 


rigues depended 










Paul Was a serious VOU 





ind could not have approved less of Harry, an unscrupulous, hectoring 
junk-magnate with scant regard for the law or the liberties of the 
individual So it was hardly surprising that the doll’s education 


equipped her with a set of democratic values in the light of which 
Harry's outlook on life and on his fellow-men became as repugnant 
to her as they were to Paul ; and in the end the two of them contrived 
to thwart the anti-social machinations of the tycoon and to preserve 
imtact—though by metheds almost as questionable as his—a number 
f the better-known American ideals 

There is a hint of the machinal about the structure of this plav, as 
though it owed its origins more to the judicious quest for an effective 
theatrical formula than to any particular inspiration on the part of 
the dramatist. But its texture is almost always fresh and amusing, 
except when a synthetic brand of political morality is introduced in 
an attempt to dignify the outcome of an essentially squalid conflict. 
“The most luxurious suite in the most luxurious hotel in Washing- 
ton” attains, in Mr. Roger Furse’s admirable set, a ghastly, neo- 
Byzantine splendour, and Mr. Hartley Power’s portrait of Harry Brock 
could ask for no more congruous background. Mr. Power’s perform- 
ance is a fine one ; though we laugh a great deal at Harry there is 
something terrifying about this ape-like potentate, blindly bull-dozing 
his way towards yet more wealth and yet more power. No less 
excellent, and considerably more sympathetic, is Miss Yolande 
Donlan’s study of the dainty, Runvonesque slut who causes all the 
trouble. “Every time,” her protector complains, “she opess her 
kisser, sump’n terrible come out,” and Billie’s solecisms are a well- 
timed display of fireworks which were never intended for the drawing- 
room. Even Mr. Laurence Olivier’s production (which is very good 
cannot disguise the fact that the rest of the cast—as so often happens 
when English actors present an American play—hardly get the most 
out of their parts ; but this need not seriously mar anyone’s enjoyment 


*xtremely entertaining evening. PETER FLEMING. 
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* Boomerang." 











Warner Tivoli. 





“Cloak and Dagéger.”’ 


WHat 


nd 


born film-maker is Fritz Lang! His mastery of the medium, 
f th tray, is complete, in 
a sense that is probably untrue of any other director save Hitchcock. 
Bur Hitchcock (with the possible exception of his unsuccessful Rich 
and Strange) has never moved outside the range of thriller-melodrama. 
1! 4 






f the human puppets which it is used to 7 








Lang, though now known largely for his thrillers, has essayed with 
success wider and deeper approaches to filmic expression, not only 
his early German films, such as Siegfried, Metropolis, and M, but 
also, at least once since his tr lation to Hollywood, in Fury, that 
remarkat tudy of lynch-law 
Even when, as in Cloak and Dagger, he is dealing with the most 
superficial levels of impossible adventure and inconceivable coinci- 
dence, there is a richness of observation which places him head and 
shoulders above Hitchcock His observation is deeply sympathetic 
| tagiest sequences of the script are made convincing because 
director, enters fully into the human feelings of the actor 


Note, in this particular film, 
Thimig. 





ess who is to portray the part 
the direction of two excellent players, Sokoloff and Hilda 
Iheir parts are not big, but their impact is enormous, just because 
Lang uses their acting ability in conjunction with camera-angle and 
lighting in such a way that we are still conscious of them, as integral 
to the plot, when they are not on the screen. All through Cloak and 
Dagger, which has as silly a story as anyone could think up, this quality 
of observation from the inside gives an extraordinarily strong illusion 
of reality to the most unreal incidents. Added to this is the fact that 
Lang is a master of every trick of suspense, including the extra 
unexpected twist which leaves you gasping. This film is, in fact, 
entertainment on a very high level ; and it is perhaps typical 


Irst-cCiass 


, F wy 
Lang that one concludes, as an afterthought, by m« 


re | Palmer nd Gary ( pe! 


filmic tricks—other than a brilliant script and superb editing—it tej]. 
the actual story of a still-unsolved murder-case in a small American 
town. A well-loved clergyman was murdered in the main street ons 
evening. It was sufficiently dark for the eye-witnesses to be sure of 
nothing save the colourand shape of the murderer’s hat and overcoat 
After a long police search a young man was arrested. The evidence 
against him was damning though circumstantial. The attorney prose- 
cuting on behalf of the community became convinced, in spite of 
everything, of his innocence. Although the darker currents of small- 
town politics threatened his career, he set out to secure an acquittal, 
and succeeded. The real murderer is still unknown. 

This story has been re-created on the screen, just as it happened, by 
Elia Kazan under the producership of Louis de Rochemont. The 
latter founded the March of Time, and it is from the factual technique 
of that pioneer screen-journal that the treatment of Boomerang 
develops. No scenes were shot in the studio. Many of the small parts 
are played by the actual citizens concerned, while the protagonists 
are played by a cast of litthe-kKnown or unknown actors, magnificently 
led by Dana Andrews. The result is engrossing, enthralling and 
deeply moving. There is no direct appeal to the emotions ; Kazan’s 
realistic presentation of people and incidents is done with a skill (par- 
ticularly as regards the selection of significant detail) which causes the 
observer to feel with, rather than about, the characters. The dialogue 
is throughout really naturalistic ; it is indeed only in seeing a film like 
this that one realises the artificiality of most screen dialogue—an 
artificiality which one has become content to accept as normal. 


Only one flaw mars this remarkable film. The real murderer, or 
someone who might be the real murderer, is introduced ; and at the 
end of the film he dies in a car-smash. As the case is still, to this dav, 
open, this thread, slender though it is, jars against the truthfulness of 
the rest of the story. This, however, is a minor criticism of a film 
which, though obviously using a sensational local happening, brings 
us closer to the ways of life of people in the United States than all the 
dressy social dramas put together, and they, as is well known, would, 
if laid end to end, reach from the Savoy Bar to the portico of 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre and back again. I 


Boomerang, on the other 
hand, lands straight in your sitting-room. Basi WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


AN exciting week. Arrau’s crystalline performance of the Emperor; 
Constant Lambert’s Saturday evening concert at the People’s Palace ; 
Mademoiselle Claude Crussard’s Ars Rediviva concerts on Monday 
and Wednesday at Chelsea Town Hall; and other good things. The 
Lambert Concert began with a stunning performance of the Francs 
Juges overture. Berlioz at his most Delacroix. Miss Kathleen Long 
plaved the Field second Piano Concerto with an admirable sense of 
style. It is an altogether delightful work, in which the composer 
appears to be introducing Chopin gracefully to Glinka, with Spohr 
at his side and the ghost of Mozart benignly smiling in the back- 
giound. Liszt’s Dante Symphony foliowed, and once again one felt 
that the second movement contains the best music ; although no 
doubt the diaboliques of the first and third are a convincing enough 
proof that hell is paved with diminished gevenths. But these com- 
ments are improper. I must confess that I listened to this concert, 
as to Mr. Arrau’s Beethoven, on the wireless. Mademoiselle Crus- 
sard’s two concerts—always a delight—I did not hear at all. Repeated 
attacks of sciatica kept me from the first three ; and an attack of 
misguided patriotism from the fourth. 

I find it impossible to resist any performance of Dido and Aeneas, 
and when the City Opera Club offered it on Wednesday, together 
with Mozart’s Der Schauspieldirektor, the combination was rre- 
sistible. Let it be said at once that neither work received anything 
like an adequate performance, judged by any standards whatsoever, 
including those of Purcell’s girls’ school. On the other hand, one 
must be grateful to the City Opera Club for putting on these pieces 
at all. The extraordinary thing is that the virtues of these master- 
pieces.shine through the most imperfect performances. Impossible 
to conceive a modern work, whatever its difficulties or simplicities, 
surviving in similar conditions. The soprano scrambled by a devious 
route up to her top E fat and slithered down on the other side in 
considerable disarray—yet somehow one saw the line of the com- 
Of course, slight though the work appears to be, 
An overture, two arias, a trio, a quartel— 
Only the most accomplished 


poser’s intention 
It 1S In fact a virtuoso piece 
yet how astonishingly good. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
singers can hope to do it justice. Written in the same year (1786) 
as Figaro, it has the same tenderness and wit The easy mastery of 
the writing conceals the intricacy of much of the material. It is a 
little masterpiece of counterpoint. The three piano concertos in E 
fat, A and C minor (K 482, 488 and 491 respectively) are of the 
same period. 

Purcell’ 
cackling, carried off the honours of the evening 
quite fair to pounce on the defects of any single performance: but 
in the interest of Purcell, who is dead, and of the City Opera Club, 
which is fortunately very much alive, it must be stated that Belinda’s 
was a most vexing display. The rococo gestures were merely irrita- 
ting; but the cries of grief at the end of Dido’s “ When I am laid” 
were downright infuriating, and ruined one of the most poignant 
thing opera. To speak of happier matters—the settings were 
creditable; and the music withstood the shock of a performance 
more remarkable for enthusiasm than accuracv. How profusely 

, from the exquisite “ Ah, Belinda,” at the beginning to the 
magnificent “When I am laid” at the conclusion! The harpsi- 
chord was out of tune, the ’cellos also, but the majestic chromatic 
ground base triumphed over all. It is impossible to hear that final 
repeated “ Remember me” without tears, even if in this case they 
were mingled with tears of rage. Or was it my sciatica? 

It is difficult to overpraise the work of the late Arnold Dolmetsch ; 
but it is difficult, also to praise the performances at the Dolmetsch 
family concert before a crowded and enthusiastic audience at Cow- 
dray Hall on Friday. Virtuovity may be out of place at a family 
though .Rudolf Dolmetsch—alas, no longer living—never 
think so. One cannot help wishing for a little more 
robustness in some of the performances. A public hall is doubtless 
1% wrong place for such an entertainment. Just as a clavichord 
s for the private ear, so may be the lute and rebec. They should, 
however, be in tune; and need singing be quite so discreet? One 
thinks with wistful regret of the splendidly open mouths of the 
ingers in Piero della Francesca’s Nativity ; one thinks of the natural 
oice production one hears as much in Wales as in Lombardy; one 
remembers Busoni’s opinion that Caruso would have made the ideal 
Bach singer. “‘*No German chamber singer,” he said, “ should be 
entrusted with the cantilena of the Passion music.” One sees what 
One thinks of the Elizabethans, as rumbustious as they 
were exquisite; and one wonders. But sciatica engenders the 


s Dido was a victory for the witches, who, fiendishly 
It is perhaps not 
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made one 








JOHN DAVENPORT. 
EVENSONG 
THE spire at dusk says more 
And is more 
Than all that’s said and done 
By the busy sun 
And man’s wise head. 
Over us and the dead 
It is still the door. 
H. H. BASHFoRD. 
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ON THE AIR 


Country Questions is a welcome new-comer in the Home Pro- 
gramme. Plain facts about such things as the cement in old 
castle walls, corncakes and badgers form the basis of this pro- 
gramme, but there is something of the poetry of the earth about it 
too. The experts in this “quiz” are allowed to see the questions 
beforehand, but there is no loss of spontaneity on that account. 
There is a very pleasing variety of voice and accent in this team 
which, if it is not there by design, is an extremely happy accident. 

. * * . 

Moray McLaren’s One Traveller Returns made on the whole 
good listening. The traveller who returned was Hamlet, and the 
place in which he found himself was a mental home in present- 
day Scotland. The Radio Times had led me to expect an 
examination of the problem of Hamlet’s madness, so it took me 
a little time to become adjusted to the idea that 1 was listening to a 
fantasy in which a little pathos was not very well blended with 
considerable wit and humour. So long as he was content to be 
amusing the author was successful. The whole thing fell away 
towards the end unfortunately, for not even excellent production 
and acting could make much of the animal fable in which the two 
Viennese psycho-analysts, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, were held 
up to ridicule. 
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+ * * * 


The Scottish Home Service has had its annual orgy of Burns— 
his life, his songs, his influence and so on. All this has been for 
Scottish consumption only. But because Hugh McDiarmid is a poet 
with some reputation outside Scotland I listened as well as distance 
would let me to his programme, Burns: A New Approach in the 
Scottish Home Service on Wednesday. This left me wondering if 
the B.B.C. is more provocative and controversia! ‘n Scotland than 
elsewhere, for it was a frontal attack on those “ Burns Nicht” cele- 
brations in which whisky and haggis are more important than the 
poet’s achievement. But the main part of the programme was the 
presentation of some of the Burns in new settings by 
Francis George Scott. He is in the forefront of contemporary Scot- 
tish composers. It would be good if Engiish listeners could have 
an opportunity g 


songs of 


of becoming familiar with some of those settings; 
they throw a new light on the lyrics. 
* a * * 

Of the three Shaw plays broadcast in the Third programme during 
the week I heard Mrs. Warren's Profession and The Doctor's 
Dilemma. There is little to be said about them except rhat Shaw, 
even in his Stage directions, appears to have anticipated the require- 
ments of radio. Mrs. Warren’s Profession retained its balance and 
shape better than the other; bui a somewhat higher standard of act- 
ing all round in the other play compensated for the slight shifting of 
weight which was inevitable. 

* * * * 

Edward Sackville-West’s script on the writing of Madame Bovary 
somewhat marred by the adoption of the “ majority-minority 
technique. The “ majority ” listener is perhaps even more 

he appeared in this script, but that does not make this 
the framework of the dialogue any less 
having the Third Pro- 
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ramme is that the listeners to it may be expected to take things 
straig Apart from this, the feature succeeded in imparting in- 
format n considerable detail while at the same time cre z 
both atmesphere and character 

* * * 7 


tht Game in the Home Service on Friday was a rapid sur- 
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interest with which the programme was crammed from the firs 
moment to the last was, however, due more to the enthusiasm of - 
speakers than to any quality in the script. It was an 3 
enthusiasm; one felr rhat the of the Queensberry rules was a 
major event in English social hi 

* 7 * * 

Outstanding among the less advertised features were V. S - 
chett’s té e se The Crisis, which was id bo eling 
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LETTERS TO 
A CASE OF SPECIAL RATIONS 


Mr. Strachey, in the debate on the 22nd instant, in answer to my 
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Sir, 
question, described the procedure adopted by the Ministry when refusing 
applications for special diets, supported by detailed medical certificates 


by doctors in actual charge of the patient concerned. A committee of 
the Medical Research Council was appointed in 1940 to “ advise” the 
Minister. It consisted of ten persons, six of whom are in actual con- 
sulting practice, and none of whom has had any personal experience of 
with doctor-patieny relationship. This committee 
has drawn up a schedule of ailments “requiring special rations, with 
scales of the additional food-stuffs needed in each category.” If the 
doctor's certificate names an ailment which is included in the schedule, 
the extra ration is automatically conceded. If the application is refused, 
the Minister declared, “ the decision is individually referred to the medical 
my further question, the House was 


general practice, its 


advisers named.” In answer to 


informed that 23§ such applications had been so referred in the past 
six months, but Mr. Strachey was quite unable to say when the last 
meeting, or indeed any meetings, of the committce had been held. Three 


members of the committee live at a considerable distance from London 
(Edinburgh, Durham, Cambridge); six members fill paid full-time posts 
in different universities, leaving few legitimate opportunities for outside 
work. I submit that it is incredible that 23§ applications in six months 
have been “ individually referred” to properly-constituted meetings of 
this committee, but, in any event, the committee had no direct knowledge 
of the circumstances of each case, and the medical profession is rightly 
disturbed by this revelation that the last word in the treatment of patients 
rests with officials controlled by the Minister, who must accept sole 
responsibility for over-ruling doctors in actual charge of the patients 
concerned 

Mr. Strachey’s narrative of the case, which occasioned my question, was 
jnaccurate in many material respects. Dr. Foxell’s opinion was fortified 
by that of two specialists of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital, one of the 
great teaching hospitals of this country, but was over-ruled. On October 
4th Dr. Foxell applied to the local Food Office for an allocation 
of 2 oz. daily of butter. This was immediately conceded by that office, 
but cancelled on October 18th on the authority of the Ministry 
of Food. On October 30th, Dr. Foxell wrote a “ personal appeal” 
to the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, who happens 
to be a qualified medical practitioner. No answer was vouchsafed to this 


was 


appeal until November 21st, when a letter from the Parliamentary 
Secretary stated that “2 oz. of butter per week would be allowed on 
compassionate grounds.” Mr. Strachey, in his answer, concealed the 


very pertinent fact that this “ compassionate ” concession was actually only 
one-seventh of the quantity asked for—obviously a farcical concession. 
The patient died four days later. Mr. Strachey attempted to defend his 
Ministry's action with the argument that “the grant or refusal of the 
extra fat ration could have had no influence upon the course of the 
disease ™ (cancer) from which the patient suffered. Per contra, I submit, 
the withdrawal of the ration of fat which the patient had had throughout 
his treatment in Queen Elizabeth Hospital, and which was practically the 
only food he was able to digest, could not but result in his slow starvation, 
thus adding a brutal and unnecessary aggravation of his tragic suffering.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 
House of Commons. 


TOURISTS IN BRITAIN 


Srr.—It is encouraging to note from a recent announcement of Mr. 
Marquand, Secretary for Overseas Trade, that a board hes been formed 
to develop the tourist trade of this country. Also that the Treasury is 
considering the amount of money foreign visitors may spend while here. 
Surely this is an excellent opportunity for indirectly increasing our 
export business at retail prices instead of wholesale, and should also 
prove a first-class method of free publicity for British goods to all parts 
of the world. Naturally the board will be giving its special attention 
to considering the best means of accommodating and entertaining visitors 
to our shores, and probably the question of the extent to which thev 
may be encouraged to purchase non-food supplies is a matter for the 
Boerd of Trade and the Treasury to finalise. 

However, whichever the case, I offer the following suggestion as a 


practical means of encouraging tourists to buy British goods, and I 
hope that those concerned may give it careful consideration. 1. That a 
visitor on arrival in this country should be invited to purchase with 
foreign exchange voucher-books issued by the Board of Trade and 


circulated through the banks on their behalf, with values of, say, £5, 
£2 and {100 and each divided into 1Is., Ios. and f1 units. 
could be within a given period) by any 


£5 


vouchers accepted 


2. These 
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3. The 


retailer concerned would accept the vouchers as cash and when they 


were exchanged for rationed goods requiring the purchaser 
would sign a detailed declaration form provided in the voucher books 
that he had received the rationed goods. 4. These lists would be sub. 
mitted monthly by the retailers to the Board of Trade, and they would 
receive, in return, a separate authority for each type of merchandise 
referred to, crediting the home-trade supplies against the export quot, 
s. This authorisation would. be forwarded by the retailer to the re. 
spective manufacturers, and would enable him to replace goods free of 
coupons and, at the same time, grant him the credit of such transactions 
against his export quota. In this way supplies for home consumption 
would not be reduced, and tourists would be encouraged to return wp 
their own countries with a supply cf Britsh goods.—Yours faithfully, 
Heelas, Ltd., Reading. FRED RICEMAN, 


A UNITED EUROPE 


Sir,—Your note on the preliminary manifesto of the “ United Europe” 
group seems to me a little harsh. You suggest that our “real purpose’ 
is left in obscurity. It is simply that the nations of Europe, instead of 
continuing to hate and injure each other, should try to co-operate for 
their common good. You suggest that we may be deflecting support from 
U.N.O. itself ; but the Assembly of U.N.O. at New York has passed 
unanimously a detailed resolution for setting up an “ Economic Council 
for Europe” with, as far as I can gather from the reports, exactly the 
purpose that we are pursuing.—Yours faithfully, GiLBERT Murray. 
Yatscombe, Boar's Hill, Oxford 


Sir,—Because of the lack of a spirit of unity Eurepe has been the seat 
of two major wars. Because of the lack of such a spirit it 
for men to set up governments to maintain law and order to secure their 
individual freedom and development. As an alternative to war—war that 
is between national states each claiming to exercise absolute sovereignty 
on behalf of their citizens—there is federal government. To be a 
government securing the freedom and development of the individual 
citizen it must naturally be democratic government. Therefore a federal 
government must be elected by the people, and this will, of course, be 
the heads of existing governments. A peace-loving people should 
a government with power to exercise their sovereignty which will 
not lead to recurring wars between their national governments. In this 
way they would take away from their national governments the need 
to make war, having secured their freedom by other means. 

Incidentally they would strengthen the cause of national governments 
and make them safe from the attempts of dictators to turn many of them 


coupons 


“ 


is necessary 


ove! 
endow 


into mere puppets. Democratic federal government is a method of 
obtaining security without the use of national armies, threats of wat 
and ultimate armed conflict. The sponsors of “United Europe,” to 


which movement you refer in News of the Week, of January 24th, have 
not yet said which European nations should join in the union. This, 
of course, is a matter for the people in the various countries to decide 
for themselves. The call to all men of good will jn all countries to take 
counsel together is an invitation to Europeans to reconsider the question 
of their security, and the exercise of their individual sovereign powers, 
Surely after the wars of the last thirty years it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the insecure people of Europe will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to review the position with such a committee as that of “ United 
Europe.”—Yours sincerely, LESLIE BUCKLE. 
Caton Lodge, Station Walk, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND U.N.O. 


Sir,—In your issue of January 24th there is a letter from J. Haarhoff 
justifying the colour bar in South Africa because of the “ primitive 
savagery” of the natives. He illustrates this with three 
incidents: one in which a native kills a little girl of seven and two in 
which houseboys killed their white employers. In our own newspapers 
of the past few days there has appeared a story of a young girl of ten 
murdered and left lying outside her own back-door. Also a woman 
tied her own child naked to a stair banister. A fiancé was shot 
through a window by his rival. A short while before that, we were 
reading about a woman beating her perverted husband, dressed in 
women’s clothes and tied to a boiler at his own request. A litle 
earlier than this the columns of our Press were vibrant with the thrills 
of the Heath case. 

If the natives of South Africa were trained to be literate 
read the British Press they would doubtlessly be writing self-righteous 
letters to their weekly reviews condemning the primitive savagery of 
the English, who are influenced by Christianity, and suggesting that 
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iid be put under the rule of the South African natives in 


England sh 
' e them all facilit.es for advancement.” If British policy 


order to Biv 

is based on U.N.O. as Mr. Attlee has stated, is it not tme that our 
Government ind our Press roundly condemacd General Smuts’ insulting 
utitude to U.N.O., reminiscent of Hitler’s attitude to the League, and 
demanded an end to that racial discrminaticn which is also an essential 
ingredient of Hitlerism?—Yours, &c., Pat SLOAN 

Creckham Hill Vicarage Flat, Edenbridge, Keni. 

FRENCH POLITICAL PARTIES 

Sir.—Dr. David Thomson refers to “the more authoritarian right-wing 
sroups is the P.R.L.” I submit that with the exception of the 
moribund Union Gaulliste there are no authoritarian right-wing groups 
in Fra ind the P.R.L. in particutar stands for something resembling 
Manchester School individualism.—Yours faithfully, 

18 Quai a’Orleans, Paris I\ FRANK MacDerRMot 

UNIONS AND STRIKERS 

Sir.—The leading article in your issue of January 17th contains an 
inaccuracy in the first paragraph which is liable to misle id your readers 
You state that the decision of the Wages Board was for nine days’ 


beliday a year, and ycu describe this as amcunting to only three days 
over the six statutory holidays. The notice of the proposals of the 
Road Haulage Central Wages Board issued by the Secretary on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1946, makes it perfectly clear that the nine days’ paid annual 
holiday are in addition to the six paid customary holidays which 
normally apply in England, Wales and Scotland. The paragraph relating 
to annual hclidays begins with the words, “ In addition to the hehdays 
provided in paras. 16 and 17,” and these paragraphs refer to the six days’ 
customary holidays. It is surprising that proposals which are so clearly 
set out as those of the Wages Board should be incorrectly described in 
cf the impertance cf the one which you published.—Yours 
G. C. ODLING, 
Manager, Albion Sugar Company, Limited. 
Albion Wharf, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 


THE NEW POLAND 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you would allow me to express the opinion of a 
group of polish students from the University and Technical College 
in Lodz. We were shocked reading the two letters in your “ Letters To 
The Editor”: “Freedom or opression?”—by Katherine Atholl, British 
League for European Freedom, and “Clothes for Europe "—by Lettice 
Jowitt, Friends Relief Service, both in The Spectator, December the zoth, 
1946 

The title alone and the signature seemed me to be very cynical. Please 
look again! “Clothes for Europe.” But Europe means in this letter 
only Germany. The people of those countries which were under German 
occupation used to say: the Germans are anti-curopean. Why? Because 
we ourselves the unhuman cruelty done by millions of German 
soldiers, officials, and party members. However, in some lucky countries 
which were rot occupied by the modern Hunns (Mrs. Lettice Jowitt 


en article 


fahfully, 


5.W 


writes—“ our friends "—is it possible?) many people thinks: guilty are 
only the Nazi leaders. It is not truth. All their nation is guilty all 
their nation took an active part in those cruelties. Our polish uation 


have losed more than 6 million citiziens! Would you believe it was done 
by a small group of people? Alone, in the ofens of Concentration Camp 
Auschwitz were burned over 4 millions people. You will hardly find a 
family in Poland-of-to-day which is not weeping after somebody murdered 
by the “ poor” Germans. Our material life is completely ruined, because 
they have destroyed thousands of factories, and robbed many machines, 
tools and other goods. Why is the “Friends” Relief Service not 
organising a help for polish children, which have a great percentage 
of Tuberculosis? The fathers of these childrens were fighting trom the 
beginning of the war on all the fronts. Perhaps there are hungry orphants 
in Poland, because their fathers were shot down by the Nazis in the 
air battle of London during the german Blitz? Why? Have you at all 
forgotten that we, and not the Germans are your allied? 

Then the second matter. Mrs, Katherine Atholl which was never in 
Poland, and have no idea of what is going on in our country tries to 
defend the Polish Underground Army against the Polish Police. We 
have heard here in Poland, that the Britons are peace and law loving 
people. What would you do in Britain in a case when there arise an 
British Underground Army which would kill people in their homes, 
on roads, in trains, etc.? Would you sympathize with an Army which 
1s recruited among the spies and ordinary fascist? Would you sym- 
pathize with an Army which is terrorising many villages, and killing 
everyday officials, workers, Jews, members of democratic parties in a very 
similar way—like the famous SS-men? (Many of them are the members 
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Why we students cannot go in Christmas 
Mrs. Katherine 
Is ita 


31, 1947 


of this “ Underground Army ”). 
time to the mountains because of the danger of this gangs? 
Atholl is a member of a British League for European Freedom. 


joke? In the first letter we read, that Europe means Germany, in the 
second, that European Freedom means fascist terror. What does it 
mean? 


I remark, that all these facts I know from my own everyday practice, 
and I hive the full oportunity of forming my opinion by reading polish, 


russian and english newspapers (For instans The Spectator). I send 
this letter with a belief that it will be published, because I remember 
Mr. Churchill’s speech in which he said, that on the other side of the 


‘iron curtain ” rules freedom 


Lodz, Poland 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
KRYSTYNA Barcz. 


COAL AND EXPORTS 


Sir,—In your issue of January 24th, under the heading A Year's Trade, 

the comment, “It is hard to explain hew an increase of about 45 per 
cent. over the pre-war labour force of the export industries has failed to 
preduce an appreciable increase over the pre-war volume of exports.” 
I wou'd suggest that the following peimt should be considered whea 
drawing conclusions frem the published statistics. The employment 
figures relate only to manufacturing industries and thus exclude coal 
miners, while the volume of exports includes all products. As we 
exported a considerable tonnage of coal in pre-war years and export 


hardly any now, the direct comparison of numbers employed and volume 
exported is mest misleading.—Yours faithfully, JAMES B. BarsBour. 
Osborne House, Bridlepath, East Boldon, Co Durham. 


THE EXODUS FROM BRITAIN 


Str,—May I answer Mr. Arnold's letter of last week? If you go, as I 
did, to the Southern Rhodesian office in the Strand and ask whether there 
is anything you can do to emigrate to Southern Rhodesia, I can assure 
him that the answer given is “No.’ Admittedly it is followed by a 
sagacious “ Not yet.” But this is in distinct contrast to the Australian, 
Canadian South African answers. At the same time, no words of 
intended to indicate that Southern Rhodesia is not anxious to 
settlers as possible when transport becomes easier. She is, 
she will get a goodly number.—yYours faithfully, 
RIcHAaRD GOOLD-ADAMS. 
15 Avenue Court, Draycott Avenue, S.W. 3. 


A CURB ON BETTING 


Sir,—Though only a isional and modest gambler myself, I feel 
that both Janus and your correspondent, L. E. Ball, take rather a super- 
the matter. ‘They both appear to mistake a 
symptom for ind both wish to advise the Government on 
the treatment. Should the Government teke the advice offered, it would 
resemble an ignorant State doctor trying to cure scurvy from the outside. 
If the present increase in spending capacity caused by high wages and 
short hours were miraculously and paradoxically matched by an array of 
consumers’ goods, etc., there would be a curb on betting. Further, if the 
population felt any sense of security or hope for the future for themselves 
or their children the on betting and in other ways ild be 
Let Mr. Dalton lower the rate of Inccme Tax and Surtax and 
raise the rate of interest offered on Government stocks, and he will surely 
curb betting by offering the natjon an alternative to gambling as the only 
way of making money and keeping it.—Yours faithfully, 
Raithhull, Ayr. J. W. GILcurist. 


THE MIS-USE OF MAN-POWER 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine is not the only reader of The Spectator 
perplexed at the lunatic aspects of our man-power shortage problem. 
a recent B.B.C. broadcast it was stated that £2,000 girls (my italics 

employed in checking football-pool coupons by one firm alone my 
italics), Altogether, I believe, an army of no fewer than 300,000 men and 
women are now employed in the betting business! The popular Press 
do their bit by publishing photographs of winners of sums It 
would be superfluous, not to say ironic, to point the obvious moral. Mean- 
while, we, as a nation, are short of everything except universal frustration 
and unofficial strikes.—Yours, &c., SYDNEY Horter. 

Penrock, Bude. 


THE ELECTIONS IN POLAND 


S1r,—Ycu rightly state that the recent elections in Poland were a farce. 
But is it correct to say that the previous Polish elections were conducted 
in the same way? I think there is a great deal of misinformation on 
which we build cur conclusions about the pre-war conditions in Poland. 
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Certainly there were some unpleasant features under the rule of Pilsudski 
and his “colonels.” But at the same time he never attempted to intro- 
duce a full totalitarian dictatorship in Poland—firstly, because it was 
against his own convictions, secondly because he knew too well the 
individualistic and freedom-loving character of his countrymen. His 
régime had more democratic and liberal strains than any other of the 
contemporary authoritauve governments of Europe—and after his death 
the country, under the pressure of public opinion, was gradually 
advancing towards the restoration of a truly democratic government. 
The electoral law of 1935 was severely criticised even by a 
number of Government supporters, and the municipal elections of 1938 
were held in accordance with sound democratic principles. The result 
was a defeat of the Government and victory of the Opposition parties. 
Would such things be possible under the present cruel Communist 
dictatorship? The French saying, “ Comparaison n’est pas raison,” can 
be applied in this case.—Yours faithfully, J. S. WiLtiaMs. 


large 


111 Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3. 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 


Sir,—As always, the Swan of Avon covers the thoughts of all men of all 
epinions on all occasions. 
On bad luck with an egg: 
“Something is rotten 
On foodstuffs lost in official strikes: 
“And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot.” 


in the state of Denmark.” 


On cigarette cuts: 
“O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair and smell st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been born! ” 
On a prophecy come true: 
“When brewers mar their malt with water ; 


Then shall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confusion.” 
On work: 
“Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion, 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having.” 
Mr. Shinwell on a dead furnace: 
“I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume.” 
On the effect of the weather: 
“What dreadful 
On an empty grate : 
“ Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! ” 
On a heavy Government Majority: 
“©O it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


noise of waters in mine ears! ” 
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On an application for a building licence: 
“The rest is silence.” 
On opposition to nationalisation: 
“This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm.” 
On support for nationalisation : 
“Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 
Or not at all.” 
On a mood of studied optimism: 
“Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before.” 
—Yours faithfully, 
Woodfield, Kidderminster. 


JOHN Drake. 


ABILITY AND OPPORTUNITY 


Sir,—Considering the calibre of your contributors and the knowledge 
of your readers as exhibited by their letters, it is with some diffidence 
that I, being probably one of a few amongst your readers who is a 
foreman in an engineering factory, write to you. In The Spectator of 
January roth under the heading Production in News of the Week, your 
statement: “ First-class managerial ability is scarce, and again the supply 
cannot be increased quickly ” made me smile. My experience has led me 
to the view, that the field from which managerial personnel is selected is 
all too narrow, and that a considerable amount of all degrees of managerial 
talent slips through the fingers of employers. To give only one instance: 
Trade unions, from branches upwards, are managed by people often not 
having had the advantage of a first-class education, but their talent has, 
somehow, been overlooked by their employers. Not all trade union 
officials possess managerial ability, but a large number do exhibit qualities 
of leadership, organising ability, and skill in discussion, which their 
employers miss or ignore.—Yours faithfully, L. LEONARD. 
37 The Ridgeway, Erdington, Birmingham, 2: 


SWEETS FOR GERMANY 


Sir,—“ Save Europe Now” announce an addition to their scheme for 
sending gift food-parcels for general relief in Europe. As an alternative 
to the more comprehensive food-parcels (which, of course, may still be 
sent) just chocolate and sweets can now be sent to Germany and Austria, 
solely for the relief of children. In Germany these supplies will go into 
the pool from which school-meals are provided. In Austria they will be 
used by the Ministry of Social Welfare for relief in schools, children’s 
homes and hospitals. Many people who cannot spare a gift of rationed 
food will be glad to send a few bars of chocolate or a few ounces of 
sweets for these children. If they wish to send a parcel they should send 
a 1s. 6d. postal order and a stamped envelope addressed to themselves t 
“Save Europe Now,” 14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2, marking their appli- 
cation with a large capital “S.” In return they will receive a printed 
label and full instructions. 


Churches, schools and universities who wish to collect 
chocolate for this purpose may send such collections through in crates, 
cases or sacks to “ Save Europe Now,” c/o Caledonian Wharfage Com- 
pany, Pottery Street, S.{.16, but no other food may be sent through 
in bulk in this way. Donors may care to enclose in their parcels a 
stamped postcard addressed to themselves for our acknowledgment, for 
the sweets and chocolate sent in this way will be distributed in bulk 
and no individual acknowledgment from Germany or Austria will be 
possible—Yours sincerely, PeGccy Durr, 

Secretary, “ Save Europe Now.” 


sweets and 


INSOMNIA 


Sir.—The remarks on insomnia by Janus do perpetuate a fallacy shared 
by many—medicos included—that that affliction is much more distressing 
that in point of fact+it is. Physically, insomnia causes no harm at all. 
The body as such needs rest, but it is immaterial whether the rest 38 
taken awake or asleep. Mentally, insomnia causes no deterioration, but 
it does arrest development and suspends the ability to evolve and absorb 
new ideas. It is clear from this that insomnia in the case of an 
adolescent is a serious matter, in the forties undesirable and from sixty 
onwards hardly matters at all. I have read of and known personally 
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cases of ten and twenty years’ total insomnia which have borne out the 

foregoing statement. The ill-effects of insomnia always are due to worry 

at not sleeping and not to the insomnia itself. I write this in the hope 

that it may rob insomnia of its terrors for any “ sufferers” who may 

chance to read it.—Yours faithfully, H. G. Reap. 
The Pharmacy, Henfield, Sussex. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY M.P. 
Sir,—The letter on the vagaries of an eighteenth-century M.P., of which 
Mr. L. A. Abraham doubted the authenticity in his letter in The Spectator 
of December 13th, was published in Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 
August 1oth, 1861, page 107. The author of the article in the Dictionary 
National Biography on the father of Antony Henley, M.P., accepts the 
letter as authentic (D.N.B., Vol. XXV, page 414 In that article, the 
author of the letter is described as “a jester like his father.” The letter is 
undoubtedly a jest, for Henley stood for Southampton again in 1734, so 
that the statement that he was buying another borough could not have 
been serious. I do not believe that either the editor of Notes and Queries 
or the editor of the Dictionary of National Biography would have, the 
first published the letter, the second acknowledged its authenticity, if 
they were not sure of their ground.—Yours faithfully, WILFRED Cross. 


PIECEWORK AND A SHORTER WEEK 


Sir,—Whilst knowing nothing of production with the 70- or 80-hour 
week, I think the claim that there is no loss with the shorter hours is 
rather negatived by the fact that, in my own industry, pieceworkers’ rates 
are adjusted to compensate for the lost hours. This happened in 1919 
when the working week was reduced from 55} hours to 48 and again 
last year when they were reduced to 4§ hours.—Yours faithfully, 

Hollin Brigg, Holmbridge, Huddersfield. J. BARBER. 


THE ROOK POPULATION 


Sirn—The recent B.B.C. account of the results of an inquiry which has 
been going on for some time into the habits of rooks will cause surprise. 
It seems that over 8c per cent. of the food of rooks consists of grain. This 

pretty serious, but there are extenuating circumstances, as half of this 
quantity is got from stubbles and wovld not in any case be harvested by 
the farmer ; and of the other half some may be what is scattered on the 
surface of the ground during drilling and would not in any case benefit 
the farmer. Defenders of the rook in the past have always urged that, 
though he spends so much of his time on cropped ground, what he is 
after is the wireworm. If he puils up a sprouted grain, it is because it 
has been attacked by wireworm. But unfortunately the inquiry shows 
that insect food of this kind forms a very small proportion of the rook’s 
diet ; and it may consist largely of dung beetles, which are not injurious 
to farming. 

Ihe evidence is as black as the rook himself, and the questicn is what 
sentence should now be passed upon him. Is he to be classed 2s vermin 
with the rat, the rabbit and the grey squirrel and threatened with exter- 






mination? TI am inclined to think that in the z:ook’s case most people 
would wish to adopt a British compremise. The rook is not a mere 
twittering twig-hopper. He is a bird of character. He inspires poets. 


His cawing rookeries in spring are a feature of English country life, and 
if he were exterminated we Should feel a great sense of loss. His numbers 
have, it seems, greatly increased in recent years, and the country is really 
over-populated with rooks. I suggest that, so far as possible, our aim 
should be to reduce this population by half. That would leave a reason- 
able number to carry out the smal] amount of good they do for farming 
and yet not too many to be seriously harmful.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Burntwood Hall, Nr. Barnsley. Yorks. R. DymMonpD 


JOURNALISTIC “ HEADACHES” 


Sirn—The last two lines in A Spectator’s Notebook, of January 24th, badly 
needed saying. What kind of mind hatches them in the first place, and 
why do not senior officiais or most editors strangle them at birth— 
together with their perpetrators? I suppose we have reached the stage 
of “Ipsos custodes quis custodiet?” Anyhow, they and their like make 
septuagenarians like me squirm, and those who might have been cen- 
tenarians must turn in their graves.—Yours, &c. J. H. Powe Lt. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea, Nr. Bristol. 


THE LIFE OF LLOYD-GEORGE 


Sir.—There was an inaccuracy in the first paragraph of the Notebook 

last week which I should be glad if you would correct. It is Mr. Malcolm 

Thomson who is writing the biography of my late husband, not Mr. George 

Thomson.—Yours truly, FRANCES LLOYD-GEORGE. 
Ty Newydd, Llanystumdwy, Caernarvonshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN a charming old village very familiar to me a native protest was 
aroused by an agent’s proposal to substitute corrugated iron for thatch 
in some cottages under repair ; and there has been in evidence a tendency 
to regard thatch as a picturesque survival only favoured by the sentimental. 
Today the short supply of tiles, or even slates, much more of iron, has, 
I am credibly informed, helped to persuade even architects that thatch after 
all is an excellent roofing, warm in winter, cool in summer, cheap and 
even lasting. So popular is a return to thatch becoming that fears are 
entertained that the art is being forgotten and it is proposed to start 
schools of instruction. The best example that I know of modern thatching 
is to be seen at Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk, where a number of 
new buildings were roofed with reed thatch. I was privileged to see 
such work being done in a village near Holt, and the chief thatcher 
claimed a business heredity of 500 years or so. In all local craftsmanship 
the danger is that the hereditary link is broken. 


An Oxford Garden 


It is claimed as a salient example of the advancing modernity of Oxford, 
alleged home of lost causes, that it has become a sort of headquarters 
of agricultural economy. It has long seemed to me singularly suitable 
that the initiative originally came from St. John’s College, since the college 
bursar was the first who thought of establishing a first-class garden 
within the precincts. Mr. Bidder’s Alpine garden excels even that at 
the Botanical Gardens. It is a liberal education to walk alongside it. 
Apropos of agricultural economy, Mr. Orwin sketches the advance of 
the theme in an article of personal reminiscence in The Countryman, 
and the tale is interesting, but some of us cannot altogether 
escape the fear that the emphasis on economics is helping to belittle 
both the craftsman and the yeoman, The “ way of life” is quite forgotten 
or despised in some of the dreams of the economists, from Mr. Orwin’s 
downwards. 


A New Animal 

About a generation ago, while spending a few months in Canada, I 
was interested in an attempt to cross a Hereford with a buffalo, in the 
hope of producing stock that would endure the snow and frost of Northern 
Alberta. The new creature was then to be called the Cowlo. Practical 
difficulties in making the cross were great; and it has taken nearly 
th.rty years to establish a new breed that should be independent of the 
wild animal. I now read, in a note by Mr. James Montagnes, that 
“this year the long search for a reproductive strain ended with the birth 
of Cattalo calves to Cattalo cows mated with a Cattalo bull.” It was 
said at first that the buffalo surpassed the cow, not so much because 
he was hardier, as because he faced the storm instead of turning his 
back on it. When previously—at the suggestion, I fancy, of Thompson 
Seton—yaks were suggested as an alternative, the only place where animals 
for experiment could be procured was Woburn Park! Similarly a seeker 
after the true Labrador retriever could find it only in the Hertfordshire 
kennels of Mr. Holland-Hibbert! 


Thirsty Birds 

In the first of the hard frosts that succeeded some days of delightful 
warmth a blackbird in my garden was watched seeking water in a 
little concrete pond, and his disappointment was obvious. So during 
the warm spell the bees rushed out eagerly to suck up drops of water 
on blade and leaf. Water seems to be as necessary almos: as food in 
frosty weather, and the fact should be remembered by fond gardeners and 
householders. Perhaps thirst induces the tits to wait for the milk and set 
to work in pulling off the cardboard covers of the bottles at once. If 
they are left outside for as little as half an hour the contents are rifled. 
Who denies the intelligence of birds? 


In My Garden 

My (alleged) gardener has used all available cloches for covering the 
celery, and I think he was right. Though celery is held to be little 
good till it is frosted, heavy frost at a late stage may do it much harm, 
To return to a subject discussed earlier, roses are certainly better on 
but how much easier it is to grow some sorts from cuttings 
than others! For example, of some three dozen Poulsen cuttings none 
failed and all rooted freely. The mortality among bedding roses was 
high, and one gardener tells me he multiplies his bedding roses by 
layers into circumambient flower-pots. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Legend Examined 


Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg. By J. G. Randall. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2 Vots. 32s.) 





A MONTH before Lincoln was elected President for the second ume, 
Carl Schurz, the German-American politician, wrote to one of his 
friends, “1 will make a prophecy that may now sound peculiar. In 
fifty years, perhaps much sooner, Lincclin’s name will be inscribed 
close to Washington’s on this Republic’s roll ef nonour.” Carl 
Schurz was right, and the canonisation came a good deal sooner than 
fifty years. The first “ promoter” of the cause of Lincoln was un- 
doubiedly John Wilkes Booth, whose murder of the President was 
so timely for Lincoln’s reputation. For had Lincoln lived he must 
have fought, long, hard and, perhaps, only with limited success, 
against those radical Republicans who, with him conveniently out 
of the way, made him a saint and set about ruining h:s policy. 

The new and still vulnerable Republican Party had what it needed, 
a martyr, and the making of the Lincoln legend began at once. Yet 
no President of the United States (excepi, possibly, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) was so much abused in his lifetime, inside America and 
out. When the news came to London, Punch repenied in one of its 
most famous poems : 

“You lay a wreath on murdered Linccln’s bicr, 

Yeu who, with mocking pencil, wont to trace 

Broad for self-complacent British sneer, 

His length of shambling limb, his furrcwed face.’ 
And with somewhat less grace, The Times recanted or, at any rate, 
accepted the inevitable. Since that time, even more in Britain than 
in America, the Lincoln legend, combined with the Republican “ war 
guilt” thesis, has held the field here, and it was given classical form, 
a quarter-century ago, by Lord Charnwood. 

It has not been so in America, at any rate in this generation. Few 
historical controversies have been pursued with such rigour as that 
of the origin of the Civil War, and few historical characters have 
had their motives and achievements scrutinised with such care. 
But comparatively little of that great mass of scholarship and 
pamphleteering has been published here. The two thick and admir- 
able volumes of A. J. Beveridge’s uncompleted life were published 
nineteen years ago by Mr. Gollancz, but (I surmise) they had a poor 
sale. The first two volumes of Mr. Sandburg’s life were published 
here, but not the much superior four last volumes. There is good 
reason, then, for welcoming Professor Randall's first two volumes, 
for their author is the most learned of Lincoln scholars, and his 
“life” has been long awaited. Yet a word of warning must be given. 
These two volumes are not simply the first two of a chronological 
series. They deal with “ Lincoln the President” ; they are not a life 
of Lincoln from his birth to the Gettysburg speech. So if there be 
any readers who know nothing at all of Lincoln, they should be 
warned off this book. For it is not a simple introduction to the 
theme, but a most Icarned, acute, argumentative study of problems 
in the Lincoln problem. 
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There 1s a Lincoln problem. No great man, not even George 


Washington (as Mr. Bernard Knollenberg has recently shown), is 
simple. Bur Lincoln, melancholy, introspective, gentle, yet most 


resolute, ruthless, ambitious, is more of a problem than are most great 
men. So is his pos:tion in history. For his election as President 
in 1860 was as much a result of the manoeuvres of adroit politicians, 
as much a triumph of “availability,” as was the nomination and 
election of Harding in 1920. Lincoln was not a Harding, but most 
of those who nominated him and voted for him did not know that: 
The men who knew him well, like Stephen Douglas, knew better, 
but there was some excuse for those who, like Seward, Chase and 
McClellan, thought that he would have to be managed and made 
an instrument of other people’s superior wisdom and energy. The 
main theme of Professor Randall’s book is the gradual assumption 
by Lincoln of complete command, a long process of education for 
Lincoln, his cabinet, his generals, the American peeple—as well as 
for Punch and The Times. In his account of that education, Pros 
fessor Randall is most vigorously critical cf the radicals. And he 
has-plenty of justification for his severity. There is, indeed, a lesson 
for our tmmes in the eagerness with which the intelligentsia of tha 
time made themselves partisans of rascals like Ben Butler because 
of his ideological orthodoxy! That some of their heroes were know 
knaves and others were palpable fools mattered nothing to the 
dissident left Wing. (William Lloyd Garrison, usually classed as the 
most impracticable fanatic of them all, was, in fact, one of the few 
sensible men among them.) Because Professor Randall’s view is 
rather a novelty here, it is the more to be welcomed. But the com- 
mon reader may be forgiven if he wonders why, after all, there was 
a Civil War, if so little divided the more sagacious leaders on either 
side. There are several answers to that question, but one decisive 
one was the resolution of the untried President-Elect to put an end 
to appeasement of the South. Lincoln the humane, Lincoln the 
pacific, was yet convinced that some things were worth fighting for; 
and one of them was the preservaticn of the union of the United 
States. D. W. Brocan. 


One Side of the Question 


In Darkest Germany. 


oe 
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By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Ir is not easy to do justice to this book. The author’s great sincerity 
and burning sense of mission—so movingly expresscd in the foreword 
—entitle him to respect and serious attention. So also do such pene- 
trating observations as, e.g., the chupters entitled German Youth 
and Summary, or pithy comments such as: “I have been living 
for six weeks in a madhouse.. . I mean it literally” (p. 84), or 
“in other words we are trying to impose a formalistic democracy by 
totalitarian methods. You just can’t do it” (p. 99). But the effect 
is constantly marred by an unbalanced and uncritical approach which 
results in the ignoring, suppression or even misrepresentation of vital 
explanations of *the facts observed, and occasional misstatement of 
the facts. This may be due to the author’s deliberate intention to 
give a picture of “darkest Germany” only, and to a somewhat 


.unorthodox assumption as to what the attitude of the British (as 


contrasted to the American, Russian and French) vis-a-vis the 
Germans should be. Whatever the reason, the result is a formidable 
indictment of the British Government generally and the responsible 
Minister in particular, both explicitly and by implication. Inasmuch 
as grave responsibility for what is happening in Germany must rest 
with the Government and its allies, it is a pity that the author, through 
his omissions and misinterpretations, has spoilt his case. 

It is a travesty of the facts to stress that the British people should 
do more to feed Germany, and not to menticn that the situation is due 
to the refusal by Russia to supply food from the Eastern Zone (as 
was assumed at Potsdam) and to the increasing difficulty of ensuring 
the prompt arrival of shipments from the U.S.A. Bread-rationing in 
Britain is primarily due to the need to feed Germany, and our slender 
supply of dollars is increasingly menaced for the same reason. It is 
hardly fair to ask the British public for further sacrifices when the 
Western Hemisphere is removing the last of its controls. Or again, 
when talking about the appalling housing conditions to ignore one of 
the main causes—the flood of refugees expelled by the various Eastern 
Allies. In discussing the health situation, German figures seem to be 
accepted somewhat too uncritically: repeated demands for the 


Germans to state their requirements of medical products resulted in 
conflicting data, and the final figures had always to be agreed with 
the Allies in Berlin—a process in which requirements sponsored by 
the British authorities were usually hotly criticised as being much too 
high (e.g., for insulin) by at least two of the other Allies. Perhaps the 
worst treatment of a good case is in connection with the “level of 
industry,” 


because of a number of inaccuracies and suppressions. 
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Space and Spirit 
SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S. 


The distinguished author discusses in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge, Pagan, Jewish and Christian theories of 
the universe, and arguments for the existence of God. 6s. net 


Whither Medicine: 
From Dogma to Science? 
ANTONY FIDLER, M.D. 


A closely reasoned challenge to the orthodox scheme of medical 
theory and practice. Is medicine today a set of beliefs or is 
itascience? With statistical tables. 6s. net 


African Challenge 
JOSEPHINE KAMM 

The author, a_ well-known 

novelist and journalist, tells 

the enthralling story of the 

British in Tropical Africa. 

Illustrated. 6s. net 


Britannia Overseas 
E. W. EVANS 

An outline chronicle of the 

chief units of our Colonial 

Empire. Of particular import- 

ance at the present time. 

Ilustrated. 6s. net 
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CHURCH and HUMANITY 


(1939 - 1946) 


G. K. A. Bell 


**No Englishman tried to be more consistently and 
publicly Christian during the war years than the 
Bishop, who now courageously offers his speeches 
to the test of history. 

**Dr. Bell’s call is to all sections of the Christian 
religion and all countries while hope remains.” 
—Observer. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE JESUITS 
J. Brodrick, S.J. 


1556 - 1579 


“Father Brodrick . . . one of the really great living 
masters of English prose. | do not know who there 
is who writes better.’"—Christopher Hollis in Tablet. 
. net. 


A clear and concise discussion of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

“* Is the latest of Mr. R. G. Hawtrey’s series of pene- 
trating studies of current economic trends and 
policies.’"—News Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net 
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vefy interesting exposition, and 
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conduct based on a careful 


exposition of Holy Scripture. A 
book for the interested layman 
as well as for the student of 


theology. 21s. 


The Christian 
Minister in India 
His Vocation and Training 
Cc. W. RANSON 
“Opens up possibilities that 
deserve the closest attention in 
areas other than India.” Vax 

Warren in CLAMS. News Letter. 
Paper bound 6s. Cloth 8s. 6d. 
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Why, for instance, when talking about the destruction of steel plants, 
omit the vital fact that the original British figure for retained steel 
capacity was something like double that to which we were forced 
ultimately to agree after months of pressure by our Allies? And no 
one who knows how close we were to total defeat through submarine 
warfare and what the German shipbuilding yards were capable of 
when the war ended would for one moment hesitate in eliminating 
Blohm und Voss, Navolds and the Deutsche Werft. (Incidentally, 
photograph No. 109 of Blohm und Voss shows not only destruction 
bur the bows of two of the thirty or so U-boats which were nearly 
ready for sea there in May, 1945.) : 
_ One general observation. The author seems constantly to be 
judging British and Germans from a common basis: he forgets that 
the peace treaty has not yet been concluded, and therefore Germany 
is still an enemy country under occupation. This fact is very much 
in the minds of our Allies—and not least in those of the smaller ones. 
Our attitude towards Germany and Germans is closely watched, and 
any efforts to improve and alter the appalling conditions which the 
author has so rightly and successfully stressed will only be frustrated 
by ignoring that fundamental fact. M. ZVEGINTZOV. 


Daily Papers 
By I. Rothenberg. 


Tuts is a publication one would wish to speak well of. Ik is obviously 
the fruit of immense industry, and the writer, who is presumably a 
lawyer—there is no indication that he ever worked on a newspaper— 
has constructed a slag-heap into which many subsequent authors are 
likely to drive their spades. The sub-title of the book is “ A Study 
in the Workings of the Daily Press and its Laws,” and in pursuance 
of that study Dr. Rothenberg has collected, and presented in no very 
palatable form, a mass of material about the Press of all countries, 
most of it aridly legal and with little sense of discrimination between 
the useful and the useless. In the former category falls, in view of the 
impending report of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee on the Law of 
Defamation, a section of more than 80 pages on libel laws the world 
over, but to devote 25 out of that number to discussion of the right 
of reply to libels in countries where a statutory right exists seems 
excessive. The section on the corruption of newspapers contains some 
interesting examples ; so does another on circulation expedients ; but 
the compilation as a whole is hardly calculated to appeal to the general 
reader. 

Even in the special case of libel, study of the legislation in force i 
Estonia or Guatemala or Tunis can be neglected without serious loss, 
and repeated citations of the Peruvian Press Law of 1823 will stir 
few readers to more than lukewarm enthusiasm ; nor, under the head 
of “ Blasphemy,” do the penalties imposed in Persia on traducers of 
the Islamic faith concern British readers very intimately. It cannot be 
pretended, moreover, that the book does not suffer seriously from its 
form. For a foreigner Dr. Rothenberg has grappled courageously with 
the intricacies of the English language, but that is not to say that he has 
grappled successfully. Much of his writing (e.g., “ reporters rendered 
now and then to some people small services, which were rewarded 
with trifling things”) could have come from no native pen; words 
are frequently used in a completely wrong sense (e.g., “ contemptu- 
ous ” for “ contemptible ”) ; and some sentences (e.g., “. . . violation 
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of the respect due to courts, beginning from the rules of Propriety 
which should be maintained in court to the serious reproach of 
partiality on the part of judges, juries and witnesses”) are barely 
intelligible, if intelligible at all. 

As regards English law and practice, Dr. Rothenberg is well- 
informed and usually accurate, though it is difficult to follow his mean- 
ing when he writes (in regard to seditious publications), “ British 
courts institute prosecutions only if the criminal intention is pro.ed” ; 
there can manifestly be nO proof till the prosecution has been in- 
stituted. And it is really a gross libel, so far as British reviewers are 
concerned, to declare summarily that book reviews are “ for the greater 
part based upon the ‘ publishers’ notes’ . . . the texts supplied by 
publishers are used after having been shortened as required.’ 

If Dr. Rothenberg’s book had been reduced to half its length by 
the excision of matter of secondary or less than secondary import- 
ance, and put into normal English by a competent English collaborator, 
it would have much more than doubled its value. As the result of such 
a process it might have been possible to price it at something less 


than 35s. H. W. H. 


r . 

‘* The Immortal Godwin’’ 
William Godwin. By George Woodcock. (Porcupine Press. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE are probably few people who have read any of Godwin’s works 
—over thirty of them are there to read—and he seems to have be- 
come one of those portentous but shadowy names everybody regards 
as important without quite knowing why. We come across him, 
of course, especially when we are concerned with Shelley ; Political 
Justice, we know, caused a terrific hubbub in its day ; we are aware 
that Caleb Williams is in the canon of novels ; we remember also 
that the first words the second Mrs. Godwin addressed to her future 
husband were: “Is it possible that I behold the immortal Godwin? ” 
And that is all that most people know, unless they have been lucky 
enough to read Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s delightful and _ brilliantly 
illuminating Shelley, Godwin and their Circle. 

Yet the man who lastingly impressed Coleridge, whom Hazlitt was 
never behindhand in praising, who so enormvuusly influenced 
Shelley’s ideas and his poetry, ought not to be allowed to fade out 
in this way, and that is reason enough for welcoming Mr. Wood- 
cock’s book. It cannot be said thar this biography is a work of art, 
or that it sheds much light on ideas; but it gives all the relevant 
facts, it is well documented, and is most usefully copious in quota- 
tions from Godwin’s works. Whether, as Mr. Herbert Read suggests 
in his foreword, it is timely because many of the younger generation 
are turning away from authoritarian Socialism and seeking liberal 
Socialism may admit of some doubt, because, though many of God- 
win’s ideas are fecund enough, they are more pleasantly expressed 
by others, notably Kropotkin. 

Godwin was born in 1756, so he was nearing forty before he sprang 
into fame and notoriety with An Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Political Fustice, and its influence on General Virtue and Happi- 
ness, 1793, Which was followed in the next year by Caleb Williams. 
His meeting with, and eventual marriage to, Mary Wollstonecraft 
changed many of the ideas expressed in Political Justice (for, after all, 
family life with Mary Wollstonecraft bore little resemblance to 
family life in an aridly Sandemanian household) ; but the period of 
happiness was short. His wife’s death in 1797 coincided almost 
exactly with the turning against him of liberal opinion, with the 
outburst of contumely which assailed him ;,and the rest of his long 
life was a terrible struggle against poverty and misprision till a very 
short while before his death in 1836, during which he submitted to 
a government sinecure. 

His ideas would naturally fire the generous imaginations of 1793, 
before the French Revolution had turned sour; but it would seem 
that the fact which tells against Godwin is that his ideas were not 
based upon experience, nor so phrased as to continue to excite. Too 
many of his conclusions are on the level of the following on the 
education of children: 

No creature in human form will be expected to learn anything 
but because he desires it and has some concepticn of its utility and 
value ; and every man in proportion to his capacity will be ready to 
furnish such general hints and comprehensive views as _ will suffice 
for the guidance and encouragement of him who studies from a 
principle of desire. 

Admirable! But it simply does not work out ; it is too optimistic. 
In common with all anarchists, Godwin had a touching faith in the 
natural goodness and intelligence of man; and with it he possessed 
all the contradictions that go with that attitude. There are, indeed, 
enormously valuable things in Godwin, things that we should cling 
to with all the steadfastness we are capable of, if we are ever to 
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French Tapestry traces the history of French weaving down 
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Cruslalle 


FORLORN SUNSET by the 
author of FANNY BY GASLIGHT 


PHE VISCOUNTESS SNOWDEN writes : 


“ This terrible story, Forlorn Sunset, of the white slave traffic 
as it was conducted in this country in the middle years of 
the nineteenth century, is a startling reminder of the horrors 
that were, and a timely hint of the tragedy which still is. 
The tightening of the laws against the traffickers in vice 
and their unspeakable clients in all classes has not destroyed 
it has only scotched it. 





the evil ; 
‘The purveyors of human flesh and blood, the ministers 
of unnatural vice, the destroyers of little children, never 
rest and never tire, and the lowered standards of this post- 
war period afford large opportunities and provide a wider 
encouragement. 

“It is good to be reminded in these pages of the gallant 
work by some of the pioneers, such as W. T. Stead, Canon 
and Mrs. Barnett and Octavia Hill.” 
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climb out of the morass from which we thought till lately we really 
were emerging. He is full of sound truths we are apt to lose sight 
of, truths not very palatable to the administrative mind, but which 
should always be in the forefront of ours. After all, without some- 
thing of optimistic anarchism, how can any of us be in any way 
idealists? 

Brought up in a narrow Calvinistic home, he in his turn became a 
Minister, and attempted schoolmastering. His faith was first under- 
mined by Priestley, then shattered by Holcroft ; and he emerged as 
an agnostic with a mission to regenerate mankind, and a belief that, 
though there was no future life, yet “religion is among the most 
beautiful and natural of all things.” He himself had all the charming 
and attractive characteristics of the good man, honestly devoted to 
humanity (though perhaps he did not love it quite enough), with a 
horror of injustice and brute force, and he despised, with perfect 
sincerity, property, position, class ; a man of complete integrity, what- 
ever picture his rather odd money transactions may present on the 
surface. If Shelley could understand and forgive, who are we to be 
so primly righteous? 

Mr. Woodcock is genuinely sympathetic, and if his analysis does 
not always convince, he gives us all the material necessary to found 
our own judgement upon. It is perhaps just because he does not 
shrink from revealing the somewhat harsh side of Godwin’s nature, 
together with his sensitiveness, that we close the book with a real 
admiration, almost a reverence, for the man, however little we may 
be tempted to read his books. Here is a figure at once touching and 
grand, so blundering in his affections, so fearlessly upholding his 
tenets. It would be easy to laugh at him, but it would be foolish to 
yield to the temptation. For Godwin had in him far more than the 
usual proportion of the striving impulse—call it divine if you will, 
and Godwi + would not object—without some portion of which no 
man can exist ; for to be without it is to be without hope. It is the 
eternal youth of mankind straining at the leash. One must be grateful 
to Mr. Woodcock for bringing him nearer to us ; the figure begins 
to be discernible through the mist. BonaMy Dosree. 





Astray in the Suburbs 


‘bhe Castles on the Ground. By J. M. Richards. 
Piper. (Architectural Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. RIcHarDs has discovered the suburbs, hitherto it seems unknown 
to “ those for—and by—whom books about architecture are written.” 
He has a pleasant, readable style, but his intention wavers between 
mild irony and serious social analysis. The irony is acceptably 
diluted by self-questioning. The impressions of the suburban physical 
atmosphere have sympathetic charm, though the sarrples chosen are at 
the well-off and conservative extreme, more than typically impervious 
to new fashion in art and ideas. Mr. Richards does detect the factors 
in the appeal of the good suburb—home privacy and individuality, and 
diversity in grouping and planning. The “changing panorama,” the 
visual depth, absent in the urban facade, is the essence of the attrac- 
tion, which is genuinely aesthetic. If, as Mr, Richards takes for 
granted, all this is news to “ people of taste,” this book should be 
required reading for them. 

For most people the discovery in this book will not be the suburbs, 
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but the antecedent nescience with which an aesthete approaches them 
Economists will be surprised at Mr. Richards’ classification, in which 
producers choose the country, consumers the town, and distributors 
the suburbs. Historians of planning will be amazed that he dates the 
suburb from the last century or two. Mr. Richards is more authorita- 
tive when discussing architectural affiliations. But the ordinary reader 
already bewildered by the conflicting and unstable standards of people 
claiming “ taste,” will seize on the admission that a sense of period 
plays a large part in aesthetic fashion. If Mr. Richards makes the 
“ suburban vernacular ” a thing of beauty and a joy for five minutes, 
and knowing folk move from their windmills and Georgian mews 
into barge-boarded villas, he may widen brotherhood, but he will 
further confuse the architectural controversy. It may be doubted 
whether the suburban style really amounts to a vernacular and js 
consciously preferred ; more likely, tasteful architecture would be 
welcomed if planners and architects would hang on to Mr. Richards’ 
one important clue—that of coupling good building shape with visual 
depth and diversity, embowering leafage and domestic seclusion, 
Mr. Piper’s distinguished lithographs follow up this clue, though their 
colour obscures it. 

The book would have been better without the social analysis, which 
is full of the usual talk about escape, romanticism, make-believe and 
so on. Mr. Richards seems to think the world of work and earning 
ugly and frustrating and that of living a pathetic fallacy. His analysis 
of urban structure is equally open to criticism ; he tries, for instance, 
to contrast the true suburb with “open development,” which on his 
own showing (and Mr. Piper’s) is integral to its appeal. His mis- 
representation of the principle of dispersal planning is so stark as to 
seem perverse. But planners will forgive him if he starts “ people 
of taste ” thinking about the functional limits within which a successful 
aesthetic must operate. F. J. Osporn. 


Controversial Divinity 

The Apostolic Ministry. Edited by K. E. Kirk. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
42s.) 

In this large volume of 573 pages eleven scholars, under the 
general direction of the Bishop of Oxford, have set forth the Anglo- 
Catholic view of episcopacy and its place in the development of the 
Christian -ministry. Bishop Lightfoot’s famous dissertation, first 
published in 1868, and the composite volume The Early History of 
the Church and the Ministry (1918) were dispassionate surveys of 
all the evidence available at the time of publication. The present 
volume is a sustained, elaborate and occasionally diverting picce of 
controversial divinity. The writers have been alarmed by certain 
tendencies in the movement towards the union of the Churches, and 
in this large Tract for the Times seek to guard the Church against 
the dangers of hasty and imprudent action. 

The weakness of controversial divinity is a tendency towards 
special pleading. It has to be stated plainly that, of the essays in 
this book, only that of the Rev. T. M. Parker on feudal episcopacy 
is wholly free from this defect. For instance, on p. 268, the writer 
of 3 John is taken as representing the apostolic authority, though 
he describes himself only as the presbyter, and Diotrephes ‘s 
described as “the local mon-episcopos,” though there is nothing in 
the Epistle to make this identification certain. It is just possible 
that this view of the situation is correct; but it is clear that con- 
clusions cannot be more certain than the least certain of the steps 
in the argument on which they are based. I find that in my copy I 
have put question marks in the margin against hundreds of passages. 
In many places, I have written in No, where the statement of the 
evidence seems to me imperfect, or the deductions from it illegiti- 
mate. Occasionally, this is replaced by the sharper Oh! of astonish- 
ment. ‘These are no more than the reactions of a single student, 
who happens to have had occasion in the last fifteen years to work 
over the whole field covered by this book, though with infinitely 
less learning than the Bishop of Oxford’s team of learned con- 
tributors ; but I think that the experience of other students may 
be the same as mine. It would have been a convenience for the 
ordinary reader if this book could have been printed in four types, 
to mark the distinction between what is certain, what is probable 
inference, what is not unreasonable conjecture, and what is pure 
fantasy. The danger is that the conclusions of these sclgolars 
may be regarded and quoted as a definitive statement of the 
findings of modern scholarship on the history of the Christian 
ministry. This they are not; they represent an able, sincere and 
one-sided attempt to make sense of perplexing and sometimes con- 
tradictory evidence. Some years will have to be allowed for the 
theological world to consider these findings and to judge of the 
extent to which they can be accepted as firmly established. 
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Having said so much by way of criticism, I must make it clear 
that with the main thesis of these writers I find myself in close 
agreement. For years we have tended to stultify ourselves by “ con- 
tention about the name of the episcopate.” But this is not really 
the central question ; that concerns the fate of the apostolate. Calvin 
took the view that the apostolate was a temporary ordinance, and 
that, with the death of the last of the twelve apostles, the apostolate 
died out of the Church. In this I believe that Calvin was wrong. 
When the last of the original rwelve died, the Church, by a brilliant 
adaptation, carried out in circumstances still almost wholly obscure 
to us, combined the itinerant ministry of the apostle with the head- 
ship of the local presbytery, thus preserving the ministry of the 
apostle, and bringing imo existence mon-episcopacy, the headship 
of one bishop over one Church. I believe that in this the Church 
was rightly guided by the Spirit of God, that the abandonment of 
episcopacy in the sixteenth century by some Christian bodies was 
a grave mistake, and rhat the fulness of ministry can be restored, 
not by the acceptance of Anglican episcopacy in its curious twentieth- 
century form, but by the recovery of the apostolic ministry, as it 
was coming into shape in the early years of the second century. 

Going as far as I do with the writers of this book, I have to ask 
myself why I find myself in disagreement with almost every one of 
their practical conclusions. The point of division seems to be clearly 
brought out on p. 30 by the Bishop of Oxford: 

Priority, theological if not historical, must be assigned either to the 
ministry or to the Church ; one must be derivative from another. . .°. 
There is a sense . . . in which the writers of this book, if forced into 
this dilemma, would find themselves obliged to assign independence 
and therefore priority to the ministry. 

If faced with this dilemma, the majority of Anglicans would, I think, 
come down unhesitatingly on the side of the independence and 
priority of the Church. The Church is constituted by the Word 
of God, and within that Church the ministry acts as an organ of 
the body. The two are really inseparable, except in thought ; but, 
if they must be separated, it is the ministry Which depends on the 
Church and not the Church which depends on the ministry. It 
does not seem to me probable that those who take in this matter, 
as I do, the High Church view, will find themselves able to accept 
all the conclusions of the contributors to this book. 
STEPHEN NEILL. 


Travel and Quietness 

Travellers’ Verse. Chosen by M. G. Lloyd Thomas. (Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
The Quiet Spirit. Compiled by Frank Eyre. (Cumberlege. 8s. 6d. 
ANTHOLOGIES, with their variety, the comparative briefness of their 
extracts and the pleasure of recognising old friends, provide perhaps 
the easiest way of reading verse, and certainly modern anthologies are 
full of devices to make it as easy as possible. They have nicely-spaced 
pages, explanatory and sometimes slightly apologetic prefaces, lively 
illustrations and occasionally, like The Quiet Spint, present their poems 
anonymously (with the authors’ names at the end) so that you can 
play a guessing game. These attractions, though they have little to 
do with poetry in itself, are all to thé good if they can stimulate a 
public which is reading more poetry but not reading much. 
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Miss Lloyd Thomas’s anthology, one of the New Excursions into 
English Poetry series, groups its verse by regions, taking readers ona 
world tour. It is a blend of the descriptive and humorous, with the 
lyric element kept in the background, and, instead of the usual run of 
snippets only, gives a number of pages-long extracts. The book is 
notable for its inclusion of lesser-known seventeenth- and eighteenth. 
century authors—some of them, one feels, deservedly lesser known 
and possibly not meritingll the space allotted to them but at least un- 
hackneyed. Not that the anthology is confined to these ; it covers 
four centuries and more than sixty authors. If the Victorians, who 
after all were great travellers, have had a raw deal—so little of Tenny- 
son, Browning and Arnold—at least they can be found elsewhere, and 
here there is much material that the ordinary reader would never hunt 
up. And how magnificently Byron’s bitter humour skims along in 
the generous ten pages of Don Fuan! 

The Quiet Spirit, though it is divided into sections, such as The 
Green Shade and Ideal Love, supposed to illustrate various aspects 
of the subject, is more the anthologist’s choice of “ poems which have 
grown with him ” than poems narrowly illustrating the theme. “ Pack 
clouds away and welcome day,” for example, is surely more an invita- 
tion to gaiety than quietness. The anthology, which concentrates on 
lyrical verse, introduces a number of modern writers— strangers,” 
who, the jacket claims, “can bear, surprisingly, a difficult comparison.” 
However, these “ strangers” prove on the whole that public judge- 
ment is sound ; they come and go lightly without leaving much trace. 
And one reader at least, who does not read verse straight on (as is 
suggested in the preface) but likes to cheat and know the background 
before brooding over a new extract, finds this anonymous presentation 
with its necessity of turning backwards and forwards from matter 
to index an uncomfortable device. Nevertheless this anthology has 
much gold from the fifteenth century onwards, and the subject with 
all its emotive implications, its hint of escape and spiritual freedom, 
makes this a moving and especially easy to read collection. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Fiction 


The Age of Reason. By Jean-Paule Sartre. Translated by Eric 


Sutton, (Hamish Hamilton. 10s.) 
Land Without Stars. By Benedict Kiely. (Johnson. 8s. 6d.) 
Wildwood. By Josephone W. Johnson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue reader approaching The Age of Reason will do well to forget 
whatever he may know of Existentialism ; but if he has read such 
contemporary French novels as Gide’s Les Caves du Vatican and 
Malraux’s La Condition Humaine, so much the better. Like Malraux’s 
it combines a Dostoievskyan intensity of mood and atmosphere with 
an uncompromisingly intellectual attitude to character. The imme- 
diate impact of The Age of Reason on the reader’s sensibilities is 
so shocking in its intransigent honesty that one needs time to reflect, 
to consider and compare, before judgement on it is possible. 

As all know who have seen or heard Huis Clos, M. Sartre is a 
specialist in the hells which human beings create for themselves 
and for others ; one might say that, in M. Sartre’s view, where two 
are gathered together there will be found two hells, each inhabited 
by a damned soul and a devil to torture him. But Huis Clos is set 
in eternity ; the point of the action is precisely that it goes on for ever 
and ever, world without end. The setting of the novel is Paris, the 
action covering forty-eight hours in September, 1938, but though 
there are at least half a dozen principal characters as against the 
three of Huis-Clos, the action is almost a¢ enclosed as that in the 
pitilessly lighted room in hell. Almost, but not quite ; we leave the 
central character, Mathieu, a professor of philosophy who writes one 
short story a year (rather like M. Sartre himself, in fact), still with 
potentialities of growth ; two further volumes of the whole work have 
yet to appear. The problem that obsesses Mathieu, that of freedom, 
how to remain free, is worked out in the story and exemp'ified in the 
lives of the characters. Mathieu, and in this respect he is not unique 
among the characters of The Age of Reason, differs from your 
ordinary character of fiction in that he is motivated by this abstract 
ethical idea! to keep his freedom. It is assailed as soon as the novel 
opens, for he learns that his mistress is pregnant ; the action consists 
largely of his attempts to raise by borrowing—in the end, by stealing— 
the five thousand francs required to procure -n abortion ; unneces- 
sarily, as it turns out, for Marcelle decides to marry someone else 
and have the child. A consummately planned novel, the development 
of the plot continually surprises, the invegtion never flags, and the 
style constantly delights with its brilliance. 

And at the end? Is one left, as after Huis Clos, with the uneasy 
feeling that, for all the brilliance of style, the profundity of insight 
and the restless illumination of the night-life of Paris, one may have 
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been following merely the development of an inteilectual proposition? 
Partly, I think ; but only partly. Mathieu reflects at the end: 

‘A lot of fuss for nothing,’ he thought. For nothing: this life 
had been given him for nothing, h: was nothing and yet he would 
not change: he was as he was made. .. . He had finished the day, 
and he had also finished with his youth. Various well-bred moralities 
had already discreetly offered him their services: disillusioned 
epicureanism, smiling tolerance, resignation, common sense, stoicism— 
all the aids whereby a man may savour, minute by minute, like a 
connoisseur, the failure of a life. He took off his jacket, and began 
to undo his necktie. He yawned again as he repeated to himself : 
*JIt’s true, it’s absolutely true: I have.attained the age of reascn. 

As Lunderstand M. Sartre from this book, freedom becomes possible 
only after a decisive act such as Mathieu in his excessive cerebration 
is unable to perform, so that, ironically, Mathieu for all his brilliance 
of mind appears just as much a “ dumb ox,” 1o use Wyndham Lewis’s 
expression, as any mindless tough guy in American fiction ; he does 
not so much act as is acted upon. To know whether this is deliberate 
on M. Sartre’s part one must wait for the next volumes, in which_the 
Communist Brunet, the one character who has performed a decisive 
act, made a decision, may: be expected to assume greater importance 
in the plot. If it is not deliberate, it may point to the fact that the 
desire for an abstract ethical ideal is not enough to provide a character 
with adequate motives, since M. Sartre’s most successful characters 
are the homosexual Daniel, who has only too horribly adequate 
grounds for his behaviour, and Mathieu’s undergraduate disciple 
Boris, who might have strayed out of Gide. 

The Age of Reason bursts upon the mind like an explosion. The 
resultant state of concussion is hardly conducive to critical judgement. 
But Mr. Benedict Kiely’s Land of Stars may be recommended as a 
very promising first novel. The land in question is Ireland, Ulster 
and Eire alike, during the early war years. Mr. Kiely’s hero is a 
student for the priesthood who loses his sense of vocation and returns 
to lay -life. Mr. Kiely occasionally plays unpleasant tricks with 
language: I don’t think Joyce would have passed ‘ piodious.’ But he 
creates most satisfactorily a town and a community in which “ Orange 
and Green lived like windy lizards on irrational generalisations, sighed 
dangerously for different ideals, forgetting everything that should bind 
men together.” His is genuine talent. 

One read Wildwood, the story of an adopted child in the Deep 
South who feels herself unwanted, with horrified fascination. Try 
hew she may, Miss Johnson simply can’t prevent iver prose from 
soaring into iambics and cantering anapaests. 
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Orton, a Miscellany. Volume III. Edited by C. Day Lewis, D. Kil- 

ham Roberts and Rosamond Lehmann. (Nicolson and Watson. 6s.) 
Orton’s editors are keeping their creation smoothly on the lines on 
which it started off during the war. The choice between poetry and 
short story, literary and art criticism, is as deftly balanced as before. 
The best items in this volume seemed to this reader to be an astute 
examination of the furniture of a “reading child’s” mind by Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen, a poem on sitting for his portrait by Mr. Day 
Lewis, a vision of the world as it appeared 10 a three-year-old by Mr. 
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Laurie Lee and two studies of insects by Mr. William Sansom, 
Against these we must place, regretfully, a good deal of dross. Two 
singularly uninteresting pieces of prose by the Misses Stevie Smith 
and Jean Howard seem unworthy of a place in this collection. A 
series of Reflections on Rimbaud adds little to our enjoyment or our 
knowledge of that poet while an essay on The Wines of the Dove 
might have been helpful -had it not, been for the much superior 
analysis of this book by Mr. F. O. Matthiessen in his Henry James: 
The Major Phase, with which the writer seems unfamiliar. Another 
of the fashionable reconsiderations of Milton and some ruminations 
in Portugal in 1940 add to the period taint which gently pervades 
the pages of this volume. The stiff binding and high standards of 
production of Orion serve to emphasise the ephemeral! quality of some 
of the contents. In fifty years’ time such miscellanigs may seem 
typical of our epoch. In prose as well as poetry the current idiom is 
difficult and at times obscure. Some of the papers in this volume 
Suggest that it can, within its own terms, become profoundly con- 
ventional as well. 


C. P. Scott, 1846-1932. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 

“C. P.” died in 1932. The paper inseparably associated with his name 
celebrated the centenary of its foundation as a weekly in 1821, and has 
yet to wait eight years for its centenary as a daily. The centenary 
of Scott’s own birth fell in 1946, and it is not surprising in present 
circumstances that the volume commemorating that should not appear 
till 1947. It is a volume in which the great names that have been 
long familiar to readers of the Manchester Guardian (or would have 
been if anonymity had not been so prevalent) scintillate. J. L. 
Hammond, Scott’s biographer, contributes forty-odd pages on Scott 
the man ; the brilliant chapter by W. P. Crozier, a later editor, on 
“*C.P.’ in the office ” included in Hammond’s book is reproduced in 
full ; and Sir William Haley, C.G. Montague and Leonard Hobhouse 
are the writers of other tributes—the two latter, from hands now 
stilled, presumably reprinted from the Guardian itself. But for most 
readers what primarily gives the book its value is the seventy pages 
devoted to articles by Scott himself. The salvage from that notable 
output, notable particularly in quality, is small, and to get easy access, 
for example, to the discussion on “ journalism ” which once appeared 
in the Political Quarterly is something for which to be grateful to 
editor and publisher alike. Some reprinted leaders from the Guardian 
itself are more fugitive but not less welcome. 


Here’s a Church—let’s go in. By the Very Rev. W. J. Conybeare. . 


(British Publishing Co. 3s. 6d.) 


THE title of this rather charming little book (taken from Great 
Expectations) is deserved, for the author does make his glimpses of 
Church of England life and work attractive. Reared in a country 
vicarage near Cambridge, son of a very individual, mentally and 
physically energetic, gifted and rather eccentric vicar, he gives an 
agreeable account of a parsonage childhood in the eighteen-seventies, 
boyhood at Eton, Cambridge in the ’eighties and ’nineties, then Church 
work in Australia, South London, Lambeth (he was for a time 
chaplain to Archbishop Frederick Temple) and finally Southwell, 
where he was Provost of the Minister. The bock is too short; it 
might well have been filled out with more personal memories of the 
figures who appear briefly in its pages ; but the intentional emphasis 
is rather on the work of the Church than on individuals ; least of all 
is attention given to self-portraiture, and the likeable figure of Provost 
Conybeare himself remains perhaps too much in the background. His 
object is to show the Church he loves as at,once a living and an 
historic body and a stimulating field for work and in this he admirably 
succeeds, 


A Dictionary of International Affairs. By A. M. Hyamson. 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) f 
Tus is a useful book. Any diotionary (or rather encyclopaedia as 
this is) dealing with international affairs in 350 pages is bound to have 
some omissions—even when the author limits himself to events 
important in the last generation and presumably important in the 
next, and concentrates on places and occurrences and avoids biography. 
But the range here is wide and the information nicely potted. The 
reader can roam, for example, from Federal Union (in one page) 
through the Fertile Crescent (in three lines) to the Fifth Column (in 
seven lines)}—and so on to the Fiji Islands. The book will grow 
out of date in time, but it will be a long time before it ceases 
to be useful, since events are included up to the end of the war and 
a large amount of back information is given. The presentation is also 
clear and concise enough to attract the reader to stray from entry 
to entry, realising how little he knows about what is taking place in 
the world of his day, and in what a half-baked way he is reading the 
newspapers 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday 
11th, Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 7 Sate a serious — on foot. (8.) 
a . ia 8. Affirmative sign in three. (8.) 
_ - passes to prefer the unheard 13. A fly repository of poison. (10.) 
They drank the red wine through 15. He isn’t seen in the long run. (8.) 
the - barred ” (Scott). (6.) 16. Shepherd of Emanuel Chapel. (8.) 
In spite of these a whole regiment 17. Puck failed to find one in the forest. 
(8.) 
appears to expire. (8.) ne: 
No doubt he would endorse the 19. A railway pioneer. (6.) , 
proverb about a sow’s ear. (6.) 20. Freely given, rarely taken. 6.) 
So did Sen (anag.). (8.) 21. Mr. Weller objected to being called 
o did E z ade , on a3 


It should not cause this to sing it. 
6 


SOLUTION TO 


(10.) 









He might reopen with it twice. CROSSWORD No. 410 
The painter is just too short to come 

in. (6 os 

“What —— had John Keats?” CHIME RASMESMUOGE 
Browning). (8.) 5 At 





Nothing much here. (6.) ~ 
One ro have a brush with these in AJORI TY 
n unoriginal fashion. (8.) 6 ufo 
Was the writer of “ Yeast” such an EAR ORUMSEC URATE 
author? (6 R Y Ss 
Headlong old game. (4, 4.) 
DOWN oir 
“The doctor found, when she_ was @REwETRAIN 
dead, Her last disorder * (Gold- ale R 
smith (6.) b> = 
No need to tell him to stick it. (6.) ye tN 
Stream of Wordsworthian sonnets, F v A 
6 ; , ERMINE 
One amed it (anag.) 10 
Nobody willingly takes this chair. | AR = 
8 (LON DONRIU ENNINGS) 





SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 14th 


The winner of Crossword No. 410 is: H. M. BEwEs, 12 Guildford Lawn, 
Ramsgate. 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


( corporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 

sident—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 

of the Council-PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


rhe Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
leve of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
gland, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
entific institutions It is a centre for research and information on 
cer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
late laboratories at Mill Hill Our knowledge has so increased that 
e disease is now curable in ever creater numbers 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 


Pry 


¢ i an 


( 





Waring, Bt. at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. ‘ 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ tothe Imperial Cancer 


Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Roya) Collece 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 

eipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
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Subscribers to John Groom’s 
Crippleage 


have reason to be proud. 
They give new hope and 
a new incentive in life 
to incurably crippled 
women and girls by 


TEACHING THEM A 
TRADE 


and enabling them to 
become largely self- 
supporting. 





iN 
\ 

ma Gi \ 

During a period of 80 years, many thousands of crippled girls have 
been helped to become active, happy and useful citizens. 

£30,000 is needed each year to maintain and extend the various 
activities of the Crippleage, which includes the care and upbringing 
of nearly 150 orphaned and needy girls, ranging in age from baby- 
hood to I5 years. 


Will You Help the good work? 
President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
Please write for a copy of the 80th ANNUAL REPORT 





Grooms Crippleag 


Inc) 


Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 


EDGWARE 


WORKROOMS AND GARDEN ESTATE: 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
NEED FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 











The annual meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited will be held on January 
31st, at the Head Office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement circulated by the 
chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.L., with the report 
and accounts :— 

Our profit at £1,583,000 is only slightly lower than last year and may 
be considered satisfactory, a contributory factor being the large increase 
Current, deposit and other accounts at £1,012 million 
than last 


in our resources. 
are the highest in our history and are £145 million greater 
year. This large increase is far larger than was anticipated and it will 
be very disquieting if this expansion of bank credit continues. The 
additional resources are reflected in increases in money at call, Treasury 
Bills and investments. It is pleasing to record that loans and advances 
show an expansion of £25 million; it is hoped that this tendency will 
continue, but much depends upon an improvement in the position in 
regard to labour and the supply of coal and raw materials. We still 
have 58 per cent. of our total deposits held in cash, money at call, 
Treasury Deposit Receipts and Treasury Bills, the average earning on 
the aggregate of which is well below one-half per cent. 

Recovery of our pre-war standard of living is clearly attainable only 
through vastly increased production; we can no longer count on a rapid 
reinforcement of our population by natural increase; on the contrary, 
our working force is an ageing one. The problem is how to organise 
available resources for maximum productivity and the duty of every 
one is to give the greatest output of productive work of which he is 
capable. 


STRUGGLE FOR Exports 

Second only to production comes export, and too great stress cannot 
be laid on the vital character of the struggle for exports in which this 
country is now engaged. During the last few months fresh light has been 
thrown on the importance not only of quantity but of the direction which 
exports must take Compared with 1938 there is a deficit in trade with 
all important * hard” currency countries on which we depend for-food 
ind raw materials. That involves a drain on our exchange reserves. 
Also, to rehabilitate the economies of ex-enemy states will, it appears 
make heavy drafts on our available dollars for at least a further three 
years 

Fundamentally, balance in our trade position can be restored only 
vigorous production drive to raise our output of food and 
actured goods. Yet our utmost effort will not suffice unless the 
United pursuing policies consistent with expanding world 
trade. It will be a tragedy if, after the wonderful Anglo-American 
comrades war, we cannot find means of co-operating in a great 
drive for expanding trade and raising the standards of living throughout 
the Globe, the attainment of which can alone afford any firm basis for 
hopes of permanent peace in the world 

I believe the British exporters in a wide range of industries will find 
4 surprisingly ready outlet for their goods in the United States if they 
will bend their efforts in that direction. I stress the importance of 
visits overseas by firms’ principals. Our bank and its affiliates stand ready 
ind anxious to assist the export trade in every possible manner. , 

Two Bilis now before Parliament are of great interest to us—the 
Exchange Control Bill and the Companies Bill. The critical position in 
regard to the dollar exchange is enough to prove the need for the 
continuance of strict exchange control and no time limit can at present 
usefully be set within which control] can be terminated. 
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2} Per CENT. GOVERNMENT BorROWING 


Mention has already been made of the unexpectedly large increase 
in our deposits. I feel bound to make some further reference to this 
phenomenon because I do not think it can be regarded as being entirely 
unconnected with the reduction to 2} per cent. of the rate for long-term 
Government borrowing. With a national debt of the present size a 
reasonably low interest rate is essential if the current burden is to be 
tolerable, and if the inflationary dangers of large budget deficits are to 
be voided 

It is no doubt within the power, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to reduce the long-term rate still further, if he is prepared to increase the 
proportion of floating to total debt. What is to happen in these respects 
will no doubt be revealed to us during the next twelve months. Meantime. 
perhaps I may be permitted to express the view that on balance the 
reduction in rate has gone as far as is consistent with the maintenance 
of that wholesome relation between spending and saving which, together 
with increased productivity, is vital to the restoration of our economic 


health, 
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Book Notes 


Ropert HALE announce the publication on February roth of The 
British in India, by P. J. Griffiths. Mr. Griffiths went to India in 1922 
as a member of the I.C.S., in which he remained for fifteen years 
Ever since his retirement in 1937 he has been a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, in which he is now the leader of the European 
Group. In 1942 Re gave his unqualified support to the Cripps pro- 
posals for Indian self-determination, and his opinion is that India js 
now ripe for self-government. His bock, published at a time when 
British rule in India is subject to much ill-informed criticism, surveys 
the events and developments in India under the British Raj which 
have culminated in the present Indian demand for independence and 
the British Government’s tacit acceptance of that claim. 
* 7 * * 

It was Thackeray who called Abd el Kader the “ Desert Hawk.” 
It was Wellington, no less, who praised his strategy in the “ holy” 
war against the French which he fought for fifteen years with a 
chivalry that captured the imagination and the sympathy of the rest 
of Europe. Today, a hundred years later, he is barely remembered, 
and it is over eighty years since the publication of the one and only 
English biography of his life. Now, however, a new life, entitled 
Desert Hawk, has been written by Wilfrid Blunt, and it will be pub- 
lished by Methuen in February. The story of the Algerian Marabout 
and his long and hopeless struggle is an extraordinary episode in 
French colonial history. Not the least revealing incident in his career 
is that on his downfall he was imprisoned by the French in spite of 
the promise of a free pardon, but with remarkable magnanimity he for- 
gave his former enemies, and on his release he fought at their side 
against the Moslems of Damascus. 

« * * * 

Two new additions to the Everyman Library are Leaves of Grass, 
by Walt Whitman, and An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
by John Locke, both promised by Dent for early February. An 
earlier edition of Leaves of Grass has, it is true, already been published 
in the Library, but for reasons of copyright it stopped at 1871. The 
present edition, arranged, annotated and with an introduction by the 
Whitman authority, Professor Emory Holloway, of New York, con- 
tains all the poems that Whitman wrote and published in the Leaves 
of Grass series up to the time of his death in 1892, and all but a few 
of the minor poems published posthumously. Locke’s essay, first 
published in 1690, has been abridged, edited and introduced by 
Raymond Wilburn. Locke himself said that “ possibly it might be 
reduced to a narrower compass than it is,” and the present abridge- 
ment aims at preserving the substance while eliminating the repetitions. 

. * * 

The Changing Scene in China, by Gilbert Baker, will be published 
shortly by the S.C.M. Press. During the Japanese occupation of 
China the southern province of Yunan became a microcosm of the 
whole as more and more people—students, scholars, merchants, 
peasants—trekked from their homes in the north seeking asylum in 
free China. The struggle for the Burma Road brought Allied troops 
into the same province. Mr. Baker describes the life of modern 
China, with the Christian Church at work in the midst, as seen from 
this vantage point. 

* * * * 

One of the portmanteau expressions that appears to have been 
respectably adopted into the common usage of the language is that 
clumsy phrase “ the know-how.” And now comes a book that is all 
about “ the know-how ” of “ Fido” and “ Pluto” and radar and jet- 
propulsion, and all the other revolutionary war-time inventions which 
have been demobilised and put to civilian employment. Explosives 
and silk stockings, aircraft and automobiles, radar and fog navigation— 
there are many chapters in the story of how the top-secrets of war are 
being adapted to help in the building of the peace. It is told in How 
Secrets Work, by Professor A. M. Low, who is President of the British 
Institute of Engineering Technology and an inventor, among other 
things, of a radio torpedo control gear. Peter Davies publish early 
next month. 

* 7 7 * 

Heinemann’s spring fiction list is, as usual, a strong one. It in- 
cludes three volumes of short stories, Creatures of Circumstance by 
Somerset Maugham, Nineteen Stories by Graham Greene and Sad 
Road to the Sea by Gerald Kersh. Among the novels is an English 
edition of The Web and the Rock by Thomas Wolfe of which J. B. 
Priestley writes in an introduction, “ Wolfe was of all the younger 
American novelists—and he died in his thirties—the one who seemed 


to me to have genius.” D. K. Broster has written a new historical 


novel, The Captain’s Lady, the usual Gerald Kersh contribution 1s 
Prelude to a Certain Midnight, and Richard Aldington has written a 


G. W. 


fictionised history, The Romance of Casanova. 
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Ssiened these shoes because 
/ needed them, and knew other 


men needed them. he ber! Boake 


MADE BY THE NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. NORTHAMPTON 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN TRUE 
CHARITY? 


State Benefit— 


Old Age Pensions, Sick Benefit, Unemploy- 
ment Benefit. 


G.BJI. Benefit— 


Free Annuities, Grants towards medical, 
etc., expenses, assisted Holidays, Clothing, 
Literature, Occupational Panels and train- 
ing assistance with Life Assurance, 


employment, regular visiting, and _ free 


advice on all matters. 
The one is complementary to the other. Neither 
can do without the other. The one is provided by 


compulsory legislation, the other by the unselfish 
application of the ‘Good Neighbour’ policy. 


GOVERNESSES' 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 











TAKES THE 
STRAIN 


Who doesn’t feel the strain to-day? The 
aftermath of the war years is reflected in 
the nervous conditions which are prevalent 
in people everywhere. ‘SANATOGEN’ 
Tonic Wine is a restorative, combining 
the qualities of a rich full-bodied 
wine with the active tonic 

properties of ‘SANATOGEN’ 
Nerve Tonic Food. 








“SANATOGEN’ 
TONIC WINE 


Per 9/ = Bottle 
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Mathematics 
without 
seeing 


















NORMAN and his schoolfellows at 
Worcester College have one 
great problem in common. 
All of them are blind. They ]} 
depend on N.L.B. for the higher'S 
education which will equip 
them for a useful place in life. 
N.1.B., in turn, depends on 
the generosity of the 
public. Please help to 
maintain N.I.B.’s 
many services for fe 
the nation’s blind. Ze 






NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 19% 





224 Great Portiand St., London, W.! 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 








FACTORS IMPEDING PROGRESS 


Bank Limited will 
on Wednesday, 


THe annual ordinary general mecting of Westminster 
be held at the Head Office, 41, Lothbury, London, E.C.2, 
February stl 

The followi 


Rupert I 


i 


Ww are extracts from the statement by the chairman, the 


Hon Beckett, which has been circulated with the repert and 
accounts 
For the past vear depes:t and current account balances show in 


increase of more than {130 millions. We have earned a profit available 
fer distributicn of £1,366,622, which is less than 194sebv £38,970. I 
has been decided to deal with this sum as follows to place {£ 300,000 


to Ojficers’ Pension Fund, £200,000 to Bank Premises Reinstatement and 
Rebuilding account, and to pay, less tax, the same dividends as last yea 
I pass on to the subject that engrosses the attention of us all—our 
coumtry’s econemic well-being. Our budgets are coming down to more 
tractable levels. We have succeeded in limiting the annual interest and 
management charges on our National Debt to about double the pre-wa: 
sum. But this moderation of the tax burden has been made possible 
by the unrelenting pursuit of cheap*money, which is arbitrary and often 
inequitable in its effects. For a great many humble folk it whittles down 
their small incomes derived from Government investments whilst, in 
another important direction, it creates serious and increasing difficulties 
for trustees and all concerned with pension and provident funds. A 
significant feature is that the continuous down-drive of Government 
interest rates forces investors to seek better yields elsewhere, inflating 
the prices of equities and of new share issues to levels which may nor 
prove justified by actual trading results in the testing years ahead. 


Export FIGURES 


‘he development of our export trade affords us some encouragement. 
We are now running at a level about 20 per cent. above that of 1938. 
Even in a seller’s market, this may be accounted a creditable performance 
It has been assisted by the drafting of considerable numbers of workers 
into the expert industries, but it is of hittle use drafting more men into 
the export industries while shortages of important raw materials, shortages 
of power, and difficulties of transport, block the way to progress. Too 
much of our export trade is being done with “ soft currency ” countries 
Half our imports are coming from America and Canada and only 14 ver 
cent. of our experts are going there. The American and Canadian loans 
are helping us out for the time being, but Sir Stafford Cripps has 
reminded us that the dollars are being rapidly spent, and once these 


ENCOURAGING 


wre exhausted we shall have at our disposal only those which we can 
earn 

The rehousing of our people continues to be slow and wholly inade- 
quate to the great need ; the total cf nearly 43,000 new permanent houses 


completed at the end of November last is, in view of our need, triflinz 
Our food situation remains frugal and austere, and it is disappointing 
that we are still in the precarious position of facing possible cuts in ou. 
meagre rations, rather than passing on to a fuller and more varied diet. 


CONTROLS APATHY 

We have not yet moved very far along the road to recovery. There 
are many factors impeding prcgress ; two comparatively new ones have 
to be taken into account. The first of these is the modern growth of 
Government intervention. The war forced us to turn the whole of our 
energy and resources into the single task of its prosecution, and this 
entailed Government directicn throughout our economy. Controls are 
mainly repressive in their effects but the demands of peace are all for 
reedom and enlargement. The withdrawal of the principal controls is 
net yet practicable, but trade development is undoubtedly hampered by 


AND 


them, and their mitigation, and eventual removal, must be kept ever in 
view. The merits and demerits of nationalisation I shall not here dis- 
cuss. But I do question the timeliness of so radical and far-reaching a 


change at this present juncture. Benefits cannot be expected to accruc 
except over the course of years. Our present-day problems are essen- 
tially short-term ; we want tangible results in the shortest possible time. 

The second of the new factors which I note is the prevailing psycho- 
logical attitude of our people. A spirit of apathy, of disinclination to 
exert oneself, pervades the whole community, and there is little sign 
anywhere of willing and cheerful service. Many people—and, regrettably, 
young people—are feeling the urge to play for safety and security. The 
spirit of adventure is being curbed and there is an unwonted readiness 
to go under the umbrella of a Government Department or a Government- 
owned industry 

The heart of all our preblems is production. With shortages of modern 
machinery and equipment, we must rely ultimately on man power. 
Production means slogging at our jobs. It is the hard way to our 
salvation, but there is no other. And a bit of conscientious work will 
help us to regain that morale and self-respect we stand in danger of 
losing. If directorates, managements and rank-and-file will re-dedicate 
themselves to their daily tasks, the sconer will a greater and brighter day 
dawn for Britain. “In due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


I is again a case of pull devil, pull baker, in the stock markets, On 
the one hand, the continuing influence of an abundance of money- 
secking investment puts steady pressure on the available supply of 
securities and tends to up prices. On the other, would-be 
to open up fresh commitments by the 
all too numerous evidences of the coal shortage, the approach of the 


Budget and by a growing realisation that the country has not by any 


force 


buyers are not encouraged 


means solved its longer-term problems, 

At the moment the two sets of influences seem to be fairly evenly 
matched. Although the volume of buying has fallen very far below 
the levels reached at the beginning of the year, there has been a 
surprising absence of any heavy selling. Apparently the great majority 
of investors have decided that there is little to be lost in staving on 
the sidelines and waiting for a fresh lead. That will come, as it 
almost invariably does, from the professional element in and around 
the Stock Exchange itself, who are accustomed both to making up 
their minds and changing them quickly. It is now possible to detect 
for the first time since the war the technical influences on markets 
associated with the fortnightly Stock Exchange Accounts. There 
is this difference, however, that whereas before the war the Account 
system included the granting of carry-over facilities, cash settlements 
now take place at regular intervals and no contangoes are available, 
That greatly limits the volume of speculative dealings, and by the 


same token helps to keep prices on a more even keel. 


MR. DALTON’S PROBLEM 


As to the immediate outlook for markets, I hold to the opinion 
expressed in these notes a week ago that there is little risk of any 
serious slump, but there is equally small likelihocd of any major 
upward movement before the Budget. What Mr. Dalton has in store 
for investors can only be surmised. If he is wise he will try to 
make his coming Budget an incentive Budget. Even that conception 
could be interpreted in several ways. Never fearful of class taxation, 
Mr. Dalton may easily be tempted to ease the burden for the lower 
income classes while putting some new impost on profits or dividends 
as such. He may increase the National Defence Contribution as a 
flat. tax on industrial profits, and it is even being suggested that he 
may levy a tax on profits made from Stock Exchange transactions 
with a view to curbing the activities of the short-term speculator. 
None of these possibilities can be ignored, but none in themselves 
would destroy the attractions of equity shares provided the national 
income in terms of money were rising and that industrial earnings 
and dividends remained good. I am not suggesting, however, that 
if the Budget is framed along these lines there would not be a 
momentary shudder in Throgmorton Stfeet. The moral is that 
this is not the time to be fully invested or, in particular, to hold highly- 


geared shares. 
CUNARD PROSPECTS 


Having recommended a purchase of Cunard Steam Ship {1 
Ordinary shares last April at 25s., I feel it is tempting Providence 
to dissuade holders from selling at 48s. today. Nevertheless, I do 
not advise a sale. This company is doing good business not only 
with the Queen Elizabeth (shortly to be reinforced by the Queen 
Mary) but with her smaller ships. In April, when consolidated 
accounts are published, investors will get a glimpse for the first 
time of the inner strength of the Cunard group. I am not forecasting 
a spectacular increase in the dividend—the board is a conservative 
one—but it will be surprising if the figures do not justify a further 
rise in the Ordinary shares. They are still, even at today’s prices, 
a distinctly promising investment. 
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